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MY HOMING-DOVES 


By MADGE CLOVER 





Like homing-doves I send my thoughts to thee 
Upon the wind. They fly o’er land and sea 
Unwavering. Against the barrier formed 

By the blue mountains they spread their pinions 
Wide and higher soar. If to earth they fall, 
Where, with bared breast against the cruel ground 
They wounded go, yet ever is God’s voice 
Heard over every sound: “Fly on, white heart, 
Thy quest is far to seek!” They gather up 
Their strength and, undismayed, still journey on, 
"Till in the silent night they find thee, hid. 

1 know that sometime, as I watch the day 

Die upon the sea, freighted with thy love, 

My homing-doves will fly fast back to me. 


PALPH*FULLERTON+RIOCINE . 
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Mt. Washington- 


The Switzerland of America 


“1000 Feet 
lnlommes Above the Sea’”’ 


Exhilarating healthful atmosphere, 

Marvelous and inspiring scenery, 

Rich, responsive soil—perfect drainage, 
Artistic improvements—all the conveniences, 
High restrictions. 

Twenty minutes by auto from Sixth and Spring. 


The future homes of Los Angeles’ most discriminating and 
ultra fashionable families will be on Mount Washington. 


Be you ever ao skeptical, a visit to the hill will convince you 
of these facts. 


Drive out today in your machine, or make an appointment for 
ours, 


Write or ’phone for our booklet. 


Roloert Marsla & Co. 


Trust and Savings Building, 


Los Angeles, Cal., Sixth amd Spring Streets 


G. W. QUIN, Resident Manager. 
' Office Phones, 10175; Main 1045. Mt. Washington Phone 31255 


Take Garvanza car on Main street to Avenue 43 and 
Incline Railway to property. Autos go through Broad- 
way Tunnel and out Pasadena to Avenite 41 and Dayton 
Avenue, there entering Mt. Washington Drive, the great- 
est and most wonderful of its kind in the West. 














_ Unique | Original 


MT. 


Thousand feet elevation. Above dust and fog. Pure air. large 
verandas, sun parlors, billiard room, roof garden. tennis courts. 
Reasonable rates. scenic grandeur 


et crt F 
Open all the year. WASHINGTON a it has no equal. 


American plan. A hotel of distinction and enjoyment. Try one of the dinners, 


5:30 to 7:30 evenings. Take yellow Garvanza car (marked Mt. Washing- 


| ton Incline) No, HOTEL For rales 
Phone 31227 


Attractive oo Main St. 


ROUND THE WORLD 
$617.70 °. SPECIAL TOURS ~. $617.70 


September 14, 16, 27, 1912 
Optional Side Trips Call and See Us 


THOS. COOK & Son, 
Hotel del Coronado 


CORONADO BEACH. CAL, 





Pleasant 























515 S. Spring St, 
Los Angeles 






Fifteen minutes across the Bay from San 
Diego is located America’s greatest all- 
the-year-round Resort Hotel. Magnificent 
Beach and Grounds. All appointments 
unsurpassed. 


A New Eighteen-Hole Golf Course. 

A Great Variety of Amusements, 
Capacious Garage. 

Summer Rates in force after May first. 
Official Hotel A. A. Association. 


H. W. WILLS, Manager. 


Los Angeles Agent: H. F. NORCROSS. 3348S. Spring 


Santa Catalina Island, 


Commodious Steamers 
BEST FISHING IN THE WORLD. 


Famous Marine Gardens Viewed Through Glass Bottom Boats. 
BANNING COMPANY, 104 Pacific Electric Building, Los Angeles. Cal. Phrnes: Main 4492. F 6576 | 


Daily Service 
All Hotels Open 


GOLF. TENNIS. COACHING, 
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—in “Splash-me-land” 


One day a week away from the 
sticky, dusty fag of daily grind. A 
cool, delicious plunge in the spray 


of the roaring surf, 


Makes your muscles tingle — 
eyes sparkle —blood rush. Makes Summer davs 
*“yoy-days’’—and you a ““Hundred-pointer’’ of 
eficiency. 


PES AF one R é 


—splendid bathing suits 
— guaranteed 





—from cotton thru mixtures to pure woolens. 
Full of vigorous, healthy “‘snap-back”’ elasticity. 
fitables in new colorings and heather creations. 


$1 $1.50 $2.50 $3 
$4.50 $5 


$3.50 
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Zé =5 221 South Sprin 
a= Broadway at Sixth 


SUGGESTIONS 


FOR 


VACATION TRIPS 
Excursion Fares Now in Effect to 
YELLOWSTONE PAR‘ 
and EASTERN CITIES 
Via SALT LAKE ROUTE 


Particulars at 601 So. Spring St., Los Angeles and Other Offices. 














aa. PHONES: 
SNe wee ten: || AFTER THE SHOW 
REAL ESTATE:°| eee | SUP AT THE FAMOUS CAFE 
— ae —— ” 2875 BRISTOL. CLEVER ENTER- 
WwW W MINES & CO TAINERS. Perfect Cuisine, 
REAL ESTATE BRISTOL CAFE 
4th Floor Realty Board Bidg. 4th & Spring 


Entre Basement 


631 S. Spring Street H, W. Hellman Bet 
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VoL. XXXVIL-No. 2 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICE—The Graphic is published 
every Saturday at Los Angeles, Cal. The subscription 
price is $2.50 a year; six months, $1.40; three months, 75 
cents, payable in advance; single copies, 10 cents. Sam- 
ple copies free on application. News dealers and agents 
in the interior supplied direct from The Graphic office. 
Subscribers wishing their address changed should give 
their old as well as their new iocation. Checks, drafts, 
postal orders, etc., should be made payable to The 
Graphic. Address 

Publication Office, 403-4 San Fernando Building. 

Telephone: Home A 4482. 

Entered at the Los Angeles postoffice as second-class 
matter. 
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NATIONAL DYSPEPSIA THREATENED 


“T™ WO FORCES are striving for political control of 
the country, through Republican domination for 


the ensuing four years. The one is violently aggres- 
sive and is commandeered by the positivist, Roose- 
velt. The other is of a negative, touch-me-not order 
led by Taft. Behind the colonel march the hosts of 
protest, yclept progressivists, all intent on their pur- 
pose, the nomination of their leader at Chicago, and 
his election in November. They will listen to no 
compromise, they will have none other than Theodore 
Roosevelt; he is their Alpha and Omega, their be- 
ginning and end. It is not the Republican party 
principles they seek to maintain, but the newer tenets 
embodied largely in the colonel’s Columbus speech 
of several months ago. 


Are they following an ignis fatuus? At times, we 
are fearful they will find only disappointment in the 
success of their idol. When we consider that the 
revolt against the establishe. order began in a pro- 
test of the corner stone of Republican policies—the 
high protective tarifi—we wonder what they are ex- 
pecting in this regard from Mr. Roosevelt. On the 
tariff he has ever been a sphinx, lamentably silent 
both as to admonition and action. In the last half 
of his administration, when the outcry of the con- 
sumer was loud in the land, his ear caught no hint 
of the disaffection or if it did no sign of recognition 
was given. He remained to the end as mum as the 
proverbial oyster, in spite of the fact that the chief 
issue of the campaign was tariff revision. Had Bryan 
been wise to the situation he would have made that 
his battle cry in 1908, in which case a far different 
result might have been ensued. Mr. Taft was elected 
on a distinct promise to revise the tariff downward; 
he distinctly failed to ‘:eep his pledge, he disappointed 
the entire nation when he signed the specious Payne- 
Aldrich tariff bill and he pronounced his political 
doom when, a few months later, he fatuously strove 


to commend the bunko law in his mortuary speech at 
Winona. 


What assurance has the country now hotfooting 
after Roosevelt that he will do any better than the 
misguided, pledge-breaking President? The people 
have been asking for cheaper bread—in the broad 
sense of reduced living expenses—and he is offering 
them recall of judges, recall of decisions, direct leg- 
islation of all kinds, specious promises of self-rule, 
but not a hint of lower tariff: that must come if the 
dollar of the workingman is to reach as far as the 
dollar of his granddaddy once did. Mr. Roosevelt is 
a hypnotic positivist who is attracting the people to 
his support by offering them the shadow for the sub- 
stance and by his delutherin’ ways making them be- 
lieve he can fill every want. His secret affiliations 
indicate anything but a genuine desire to revise the 
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tariff downward and those of his clamorous advo- 
cates who fondly believe he will give them what Taft 
failed to supply are doomed to bitter disappointment. 
Once in office he will grandly tgnore this phase of 
reform, much as he did of yore, and to all pro- 
testants he will show his teeth, scowl and do noth- 
ing. Constructive statesmanship of this order is not 
his long suit. 

So much for the aggressive militancy of the Roose- 
velt candidacy with its raucous shouts, its reverberat- 
ing hollowness and its flatulent promises. Nattonal 
dyspepsia is bound to succeed this plethoric feasting 
on too highly-spiced political food. Behind Mr. Taft 
plod the forces of the laissez-faire, they who are 
averse to changes, because they are doing well enough 
as it is. Naturally, the beneficiaries of high protec- 
tion are satisfied to retain in office a President who 
has proved so complacent in their interests. It is 
gratitude for Tait rather than fear for Roosevelt that 
impels their support. Him they do not mind, but 
they cannot guage the strength of the army of dis- 
content in his wake, hence their adherence to the ad- 
ministration. It is a negative kind of support, how- 


- ever, that must give way before the furious onslaught 


of the aggressives and unless Mr. Barnes of New 
York can save the day by furnishing a good, rally- 
ing, substitute leader the Roosevelt car will over- 
run the convention. Taft’s grand renunciation of an 
Ohio compromise by waiving it aside with the re- 
mark that he has enough votes without his home 
state 1s ridiculous. It is political opera bouffe! If 
he were nominated he could be tremendously beaten 
by Woodrow Wilson whose low tariff views please 
the people so well that a switch to his standard by 
many disgruntled Republicans were the easiest kind 
of transition. Republican victory hes not in the nam- 
ing of either Taft or Roosevelt. The only hope of 
the party rests in the injection of a progressive-con- 
servative, such as Mr. Hughes proved himself to be 
when he was governor of New York. 


PLAIN DUTY OF NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
REAT responsibility rests upon the Republican 
national committee entrusted with the duty of 

settling the 228 contested seats, which will occupy the 
major part of the time of that body until the conven- 
tion is called to order June 18. Any violent depart- 
ure from the rules of fairness and decency, which are 
the only ones to consider in these contests, will pre- 
cipitate a bitter fight that may lead to a bolt of the 
Roosevelt supporters and the nomination of the colo- 
nel by a third party whose segregation will inevitably 
lead to the election of the Democratic nominee, pro- 
viding he is wisely chosen. 

For this reason we hope to see no trickery at- 
tempted in the effort to count out Roosevelt and 
count in Taft. If the colonel is beaten we want him 
to be defeated by fair means, by a preponderance of 
honest votes for the opposing candidate, whoever he 
may be. As a Republican newspaper, voicing the 
sentiments of thousands of Republican readers, The 
Daily News protests against any procedure that is 
calculated to disrupt the party. Is the ambition of 
either Taft or Roosevelt to be paramount to the 
principles of the Republican party? Surely, there are 
other notable members within its ranks who can be 
safely trusted with the leadership this year. If not, 
then it is time to let the party go to the demnition 
bow-wows. 

What is the prime duty of the Republican national 
committee?. To place the interests of Mr. Taft or 
Mr. Roosevelt before those of the party or to give 
the latter precedence? Of course, there is no ques- 
tion which is of the greater importance yet the atti- 
tude of Col. Harry L. New and certain of his asso- 
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clates on the national committee lead one to suspect 
that the personal aspirations of the President are of 
vaster moment in their eyes than the success of the 
ticket next November. It is patent to every Repub- 
lican not blinded by prejudice in favor of either Tait 
or Roosevelt that the nomination of one or the other 
will result in the disruption of the party. We depre- 
cate this sacrifice to personal ambition and call for 
the elimination of both candidates and the naming of 
a third who shall harmonize the warring elements 
and save the party. 


1ARIFF BOARD’S AUTOMATIC EXIT 

N OMITTING all appropriations for a tariff board 

the Democrats in control of the lower house ot 
congress have dealt Mr. Taft a solar plexus blow 
since by depriving the President of this support he is 
without excuse for vetoing the cotton and metal 
schedules that will presently come betore him for 
consideration. In justifying their action of elimina- 
tion the Democrats aver that after analyzing the 
tariff board report nothing beneficial or of significance 
was found. In his message of March 25 in submit- 
ting the tariff board’s report on the cotton schedule 
President Taft said: “I now recommend congress 
to proceed to the consideration of this schedule with 
a view to reduction.” 

With grim humor the ways and means committee 
quotes this admonition and by automatically ending 
the existence of the tariff board places Mr, Tait in 
“harmony” with the plan for downward revision of 
the cotton schedule. It is as neat a bit of practical! 
politics as we have seen consummated at Washing- 
ton in years. Theoretically, the tariff board has good 
excuse for being, but when we review the agents it 
employed to gather statistics upon which to base its 
reports our confidence in Mr. Taft’s board is meas- 
urably weakened. Jo commission notorious stand- 
patters to go abroad to gather inbiased information 
is not conducive to trustworthy statistics and in 
view of that fact we are less reluctant to let the 
present board pass out of existence than we might 
otherwise be. 

However, we shall hope to see a new board rise 
upon the ashes of the old one which shall be perma- 
nent and more completely vested with power to study 
the tariff schedules of other nations than the arbi- 
trarily retired body. This tariff commission should be 
so safeguarded by act of congress that it will not be 
subject to the whims or dictates of succeeding party 
leaders, but removed from politics entirely and with 
a fixed appropriation pursue its impartial way, re- 
gardless of changing administrations The principle 
of an expert tariff board is not to be questioned; it 
is as the feeble creature of-a high protective party 
that it becomes unappealing ~ 


ISMAY’S QUEER ADMISSIONS 

EFORE the British board of inquiry into the Ti- 

tanic disaster at London Tuesday Director J. 
Bruce Ismay of the White Star Line was asked by 
Lord Mersey if hé-believed Captain Smith of the T1- 
tanic was fully justified-in going at full speed through 
the ice fields, particularly after the warnings he had 
received. Mr. Ismay replied in the affirmative to this 
and to the additional question “at either day or 
night?” When asked why the vessel was rushed 
through the ice packs at midnight Mr. Ismay gave 
the astonishing reply, “I suppose they wanted to get 
out of the ice.” 

In view of the fact that other commanders were 
proceeding cautiously at half-speed, quarter speed or 
stopping altogether, while the Titanic was tearing 
along at top notch of 24%2 miles an hour, the con- 
trast is significant. Of what? »It is of record that 
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Captain Smith was a mariner of forty years’ exper- 
ience, cautious and trustworthy who, presumably, 
would be fully as careful as his brother commanders 
in like circumstances had he been left to follow his 
own judgment. The conviction is forming that he 
was acting under instructions from his superior, Mr. 
Ismay, to whom he had handed the message regard- 
ing the ice. Why had the captain given Ismay that 
wireless warning? Because, it is our theory, Cap- 
tain Smith had been urged by his employer, Director 
Ismay, to crowd the Titanic to the limit for the pur- 
pose of making a record run, ‘The tce message was 
the captain’s mute protest against this reckless speed. 
He had hoped for instructions to reduce the engine's 


revolutions. None came. 


It is recorded that Ismay was admonished to be 
more frank in his answers. Evidently, the attorney 
general, who was the interrogating official, had rea- 
son to believe that witness was concealing knowledge 
that he should reveal. Considering the fact that a 
fireman testified before the senate sub-committee this 
side of the Atlantic that the company was especially 
anxious to beat all previous records for the sake of 
the publicity that would follow, the natural assump- 
tion is that Director Ismay had so urged his captain, 
whose better judgment was overruled by the owner. 
If this is true it is understandable why Ismay was 
not entirely frank in his answers. 





HETCH HETCHY AND JOHN MUIR 
CCORDING to City Attorney Long of San Fran- 
cisco, who returned from Washington Monday. 
argument in the Hetch Hetchy water project will 
start before Secretary of the Interior Fisher Novem- 
ber 1. The legal official thought all the evidence 
would be presented by August 1. With a half sneer 
he asserted that the principal opponents of the proj- 
ect—water project, he calls it, really, it is a power 
project—are nature lovers and Sierra Club enthus- 
iasts Ied by John Muir, the California naturalist. 
This grand old man, who is a visitor in Pasadena 
at present, having just returned to California from a 
journey to South America and Africa—in which 
latter country he followed the Cape Town to Cairo 
line thirteen hundred miles into Rhodesia and ex- 
plored the banks of the Victoria Nyanza, the source 
of the Nile, for the famous baobab or monkey-bread 
tree—is a whole-hearted supporter of the policy of 
preserving the natural parks for the people. In the 
Hetch Hetchy he finds a second Yosemite Valley in 
point of beauty and grandeur, containing as it does 
the largest coniferous ‘rees in the world. His object 
in wresting this wonderful nature spot from vandal 
hands is wholly unselfish—he realizes better than any- 
body else what a profound loss to the state, to the 
world, would follow the flooding of this superb valley 
for commercial purposes. 


Putatively, the Hetch Hetchy valley is desired as 
a site for a reserve water supply for San Francisco: 
really, it is sought by the greedy advocates for the 
water power which the dam would develop. As a 
matter of fact the spot selected to conserve the 
waters of the [uolumne River could hardly be more 
disadvantageously dammed because of the danger of 
contamination from tle hig camps above. To flood 
it were to cut off the logtcal entrance to a world 
of unexampled natural beauty for the sake of creat- 
ing a water power and for nothing else. If the pro- 
ponents of the plans were sincere they would grasp 
with avidity the opportumty to acquire the site of 
Eleanor Lake, just above-and outside the Hetch 
Hetchy, with its numerous fributaries, all of which 
could be obtained for the municipality without con- 
test and by consent of the federal government. 

“Wherever I go,” said John Muir in discussing this 
insidious project with the editor of The Graphic 
“I find the best thinkers, the most advanced minds 
planning for more playground room for the people. 
Even in far off Russia this tendency is noticeable, yet 
here at home we are confronting a base attempt to 
ruin for all time one of the grandest assets Califor- 
nla possesses to attract visitors from all nations. 
Think of San Francisco, with this natural attraction 
right at her doors, entertaining for one moment the 
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desecrating thought of despoiling this magnificent re- 
sort nature has generously provided as a factor in the 
upbuilding of that metropolis! Water site? Not a 
bit of it! The real purpose is to grab off the water 
power by hook or by crook for selfish emolument. [I 
have great faith in the engineering commission that 
is to pass upon the merits of the Hetch Hetchy case 
and when all the evidence is in I have no fear as to 
the verdict.” 

Thus speaks one of the ccuntry’s great prophets— 
a geologist, explorer, and naturalist who has no su- 
perior in mountain and forestry lore and whose 
recommendations in regard to California parks should 
240) unquestioned. Tt was John Muir who mapped out 
the boundaries of Yosemite Park for the government, 
who has never been known to harbor a sordid motive 
and whose knowledge of the physiography of the 
country, particularly of California, is paramount to 
that of all others. In sneering at the zeal of Jonn 
Muir to preserve Hetch Hetchy to the people the city 
attorney of San Francisco proves himself to be a 
small soul. California is ennobled by the fact that 
this unostentatious, but unapproached genius is of us, 
and by his influence and force of conviction is striv- 
ing to prevent the infliction of a great wrong upon 
his adopted state and upon posterity. 


EXPULSION THE ONLY LOGICAL STEP 

OR THE sake of the senate’s reputation and be- 

cause we believe those Republican senators who 
prefer to see Lorimer resign should be forced to 
a vote, we hope that the Illinois senator will not be 
permitted to resign but, instead, be formally expelled 


from membership in that body into which he was: 


projected by the votes of ‘Jack-pot” Democrats. 
Evidently, Senator Kern of Indiana, who signed the 
nunority report against Lorimer, is determined to 
put his colleagues on record and in his arraignment 
of the accused senator on the floor of the senate he 
evinces a determination to spare none of the details 
that came to the knowledge of the committee. 

Senator Lorimer is quoted as saying that he would 
not resign but would continue the-.fight to the end, 
applauding which resolution the New York World 
sarcastically advises him to stick it out since he will 
be no worse off personally for expulsion, for “noth- 
ing cal now smirch his political reputation,” adding, 
“No one could gain by his surrender except timid 
senators who wish to dodge a vote. Why should he 
flaunt a soiled white feather to oblige them?” 

Illinois practically repudiated Lorimer at the presi- 
dential primaries in which the junior senator was 
made a distinct issue by Theodore Roosevelt, All 
the Taft supporters were lined up with Lorimer in 
that contest and the overwhelming sentiment of the 
state for Roosevelt left no doubt in anybody’s mind 
as to the estimate in which Lorimer is held by the 
people of his own state. He niay be a model hus- 
band, a good father and a loyal friend, but these are 
traits not under consideration at this time. The 
question is, Was he a party to the vicious deals that, 
in the case of ten Democratic members of the IIli- 
nois legislature, at least, resulted in their voting for 
him for United States senater? The presumption of 
guilt is strong because Lorimer has the reputation of 
being the shrewdest politician that ever carried a 
ward in Chicago, and if is preposterous to assume 
that he was in ignorance of the actions of his trusty 
lieutenants. 





LEADING CANDIDATES ON EVEN KEEL 
OUTH DAKOTA is the last Republican state to 
repudiate Taft and declare for Roosevelt, the 
results of Tuesday’s primaries fully confirming the 
predictions made as to the sentiment there. These 
ten votes gained by the colonel give him a total of 
490; allowing ten from Washington and eight from 
New York and eliminating all other contested seats 
he will have 508 delegates behind his candidacy on 
the first ballot, with rumors of additional votes from 
the south, two Alabama delegates already having 
pledged their support to Roosevelt. La Follette’s 
thirty-six, if cast for the colonel, could decide the 
contest on the second ballot. 
Allowing Taft four votes from Washington and 
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all the other contested seats the President will h 
434 delegates. Adding eighty-two from New Y 
will give him a total of 516 or twenty-three shor 

a majority. How he can get another delegate un 

a few are smuggled in from Texas we fail to 

at best he could get not more than eight in the L 
Star state. This estimate of the relative strengtl 
the two leading Republican candidates 1s basec 
the carefully-kept table of The Daily News and 1s 
more accurate than the figures given out by the 
spective managers of the two bureaus. When we as- 
serted two months ago that Messrs. Taft and Roose- 
velt would go into the convention nearly tied in point 
of delegate strength our prediction was scorned by 
various partisan journals whose editors have lived to 
see the foily of their skepticism. 

This being the true situation the tug of war will 
come following the initial line-up. With Mr. Barnes 
of New York handling the Taft or, rather, the ante 
Roosevelt forces it is evident that the bitterest kind 
of a fight will ensue since there is a long-standing 
feud between the chairman of the New York Repub- 
lican central committee and the colonel. The slogan 
will be anything to beat Roosevelt and this should 
result in the elimination of both candidates, a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished by all patriotic Re- 
publicans. The nomination of either Taft or Roose- 
velt is bound to result disastrously to the party, split- 
ting it wide open and giving the victory to the Dem- 
ocrats if they are wise enough to nominate a candi- 
date having good pulling powers. If it is to be 
Hughes at Chicago then we look for Gaynor or 
Wijson at Baltimore. If Roosevelt then Bryan; 
either way it will mean a pretty fight clear to No- 
vember. 


SHY ON BOTANICAL KNOWLEDGE 
ENATOR Heyburn of Idaho made a speech re- 
cently on the floor of the senate chamber whose 

purport was to caution Republicans not to forsake 
their party tenets in the controversies now engaging 
the leaders of the several factions. He stated that 
he attacked no man’s good faith, but he believed it 
is often true that men who go outside of party or- 
ganizations to seek preference in office would suc- 
ceed better 1f they adhered to the recognized princi- 
ples of their party. But their zeal misdirects them, 
and when they once get a certain distance from the 
shore it is very difficult for them to swim back, and 
often they attempt to go toward the other side, and 
drown on the way. He asked: 


Has there ever been one of these freaks that 
started from the Republican party and essayed to 
swim out into the ocean of controversy and con- 
test who reached either shore, and did not despair? 
I recall none in the history of the party, and I 
have taken that question up with some degree of 
care, and now I make the statement and the 
challenge to anyone to point to a single instance 
where a political offshoot ever started from either 
side where it was not lost between the lines and 
sunk into oblivion ag a political organization, It 
has been going on all of my lifetime, and history 
records that it has been going on since the begin- 
ning of the government. 


Mr. Heyburn thought the present situation was 
like a man who, belonging to one army in struggle 
with another, goes out between the lines and jumps 
up and down and “hollers,” denouncing both, one at 
one time and another at another time, and lands no- 
where, while he may fall between both fires. “Stay 
by the army that you enlisted with,” advised the sen- 
ator. “If your cause is just, you are more likely to 
win in the Republican party than anywhere else, and 
if it is unjust you ought not to win anywhere. There 
is no place in the world ‘hat will more nearly con- 
vince a man of his errors than in the party; but he 
does not want side conferences.” 

Then the senator branched off into a botanical il- 
lustration and here is where he floundered. Said he: 
“When a tree is growing, in its early stage or at al- 
most any stage, we often sec sprouts that go up from 
the sroots—suckers, they call them—and if you leave 
them on the tree they draw from the life of the tree. 
When you go out to look for fruit, you do not look 
on the sprouts for it; you expect the fruit to be on 
the tree. There is no hope for the sprout. There 
never comes a time when the sprout accomplishes or 
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amounts to anything. You have to depend upon the 
tree, arid that is all that this movement means.” 

Whereupon, Mr. Martine of New Jersey, a live 
Democratic wire, by training a farmer, interrupted 
his colleague with the following result: 

Mr. MARTINE. Suppose that in the course of 
time the main trunk, the original tree, becomes dis - 
eased, and limb after limb falls off; then what 
becomes of the sucker, so called? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I presume probably it would 
die when the roots die. 

Mr. MARTINE. No; the sucker establishes a 
new root for himself, and becomes the dominating 
power over the old stump. I say, with all due re- 
spect to the distinguished senator, that that is 
about the condition of the Republican party. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes, Mr. President, I know 
that is the opinion of some Democrats about it. 
I know some Democrats who have real respect for 
the Republican party as the result of experience. 
The senator from New Jersey was dealing rather 
in poesy than in wisdom when he made that com- 
parison. The idea of one standing up in this hour 
and comparing the Republican party to the rotten 
old hulk of a tree. 

Mr. MARTINE. I beg the Senator’s pardon— 

Mr. HEPBURN. It seems to me it does not call 
for any defense on my part. 

Mr. MARTINE. I did not draw the simile be- 
tween the tree and the sucker. It was the distin- 
guished senator from Idaho who drew the parallel 
between the tree and the sucker. I am only citing 
to the senator a condition that occurs every day 
in tree and plant life, and since he made the 
simile he should not find fault with its application. 

Senator Heyburn was fairly caught and he had to 
admit that the explanation was entirely satisfactory. 
He consoled himself with the thought that he was 
not passing his time in vain; that he was sowing 
seed which would germinate and grow. But in his 
yote on the question of amending the metal sched- 
ule his seed, apparently, had not had time to germi- 
nate since the Democratic members mustered thirty- 
five ayes to twenty-two noes. We thank Senator 
Heyburn for the sucker illustration, however, and for 
Farmer (Senator) Martine's corrective and illumi- 


native reminder. 


MUST RECKON WITH THE ELECTORATE 

PON what a shaky foundation the Taft hopes of 

a nomination are based is naively revealed by 
Sumner Curtis, the well-known Washington corre- 
spondent, who telegraphs from Chicago that “the 
blighting effect of popular primaries on the Taft can- 
didacy is counterbalanced by the lining up of the Re- 
publican national committee, preliminary to the set- 
tlement of 238 contests over seats in the national 
convention.” In other words, while the people have 
repudiated the President, the national committee, 
whose complexion also has undergone a marked 
change in the various state primaries, will attempt to 
overcome the will of the majority by seating those 
contestants known to be favorable to Taft. 


It is a dangerous game. As dangerous for the 
committeemen as it is for Mr. Taft and the fortunes 
of the Republican party. How could a ticket be suc- 
cessful that is formed in the face of the protest of a 
majority of the voters who are expected to support 
it? Is it likely that states in which the popular ex- 
pression had been flouted would caress the hand that 
had stifled it? Supposing the national committee, 
for example, should decide to override the primary 
law of California, which says that all delegates must 
be elected by a state-wide vote, and seat two Taft 
men? Would such arbitrary action inure to the 
benefit of Mr. Taft? Not a bit of it! In case he 
were given the nomination by this means, and in sim- 
ilar tricky fashion in other states, a worse beaten 
candidate would be unknown to the country. We 
cannot believe the national committee will be guilty 
of such egregious folly. 


What does Manager McKinley expect to gain by 
his stupid reiteration of “Six hundred votes assured 
for Taft on the first ballot?” Does he think he is ad- 
dressing a kindergarten class in politics, instead of 
an intelligent, well-informed electorate ? Giving the 
President every conceivable contest in which he has 
the ghost of a right to the verdict and including New 
York's eighty-two uninstructed deiegates will yield 
ome, 516 votes. This is allowing him four from 
Washington to which he nas only the most tenuous 




















claim, The McKinley pronunciamenco 1s only equalled 
in asininity by the absurd statements of Senator 
Dixon whose declaration that Roosevelt has “more 
than enough to nominate on the first ballot” is sheer 
buncombe. Perhaps, they may fool a few southern 
negro delegates by such trifling taik, but with the 
majority of thinking people they inspire disgust and 
a hope that both candidates will be well-trounced and 
thoroughly eliminated. 


WHO’S WHO FOR 1912-13 
HIRTEEN years ago the first edition of the 
American Who’s Who was given to the public 

by A. N. Marquis & Co. of Chicago and to say that 
it “fell for it” is a literal truth. The compilation, 
indeed, filled a long-felt want and was of especial 
value to newspaper editors and literary and educa- 
tional workers. Crude at first in its selections, suc- 
ceeding editions have become more and more dis- 
criminating until the present volume may be said to 
be a repository of concise and accurate information 
concerning all the living Americans in whom the gen- 
eral public has interest. 

Upward of nineteen thousand biographies of per- 
sons more or less conspicuous for their individual 
achievements in the world of art, music, drama, edu- 
cation, literature, science, law, financial, mercantile 
and commercial life are presented, as compared with 
8,602 names in the initial volume. In the interim be- 
tween the first and seventh editions 4,512 leading 
lights of the country have responded to the call of 
the death angel. It is of interest to learn that more 
than 71 per cent of those mentioned in Who’s Who 
have attended college, which data apply to both men 
and women, the latter, indeed, forming a large and 
representative number of the notables included in the 
volume. 

No paid sketches are admitted to the pages of 
Who’s Who. Eligibles must have attained special 
prominence in creditable lines of effort, making them 
the subjects of extensive interest, inquiry, or discus- 
sion in this country, or else are arbitrarily included 
on account of official position—civil, military, naval, 
religious, or education—or their connection with the 
most exclusive learned, or other societies. In the 
main, the list is carefully and discriminatively se- 
lected and all appearing in Who’s Who, especially 
those of the non-arbitrary selection, may be said to 
have earned the right to be segregated from their 
fellows by reason of personal accomplishment. As an 
index of the lives of those who have wrought wisely 
and well in their respective lines Who’s Who for 
1912-13 is of great educational value to every student 
of his fellow men and women. 


CONGRESS HELD UP BY A COMMA 
OR SEVERAL hours recently the lower house of 
congress sidetracked all other business to de- 
termine whether or not a comma should remain in an 
amendment pertaining to the duty of the bureau of 
mines, subject to the direction of the interior depart- 
ment. The committee reported a section defining the 
province of the bureau “with a view to increasing 
health, safety, efficiency economic development,” etc. 
This was sought to be amended by inserting after 
the word “health” “conditions and increasing,” where- 
upon Mr. Raker of California moved to strike out 
the comma after the word “health,” he insisting that 
the language meant health conditions. Mr. Foster 
agreed that the comma was an inadvertence. Mr. 

Cannon was for debating its presence. Said he: 

J am not much on punctuation. I frequently have 
great trouble with badly written manuscript, in 
telling a comma from a fiy speck, and after all, 
the punctuation does not control. But is the gentle- 
man correct? Let us see. The language reads, 
“with a view to improving health, conditions.” 

Mr. RAKER. Conditions of what? 

Mr. CANNON. Conditions of increasing safety. 

Mr. RAKER. That is all right; but that condition 


would mean nothing if it is left in there, if it 
stands alone. 


Mr. LOBECK. It might be “improving condi- 
tions.” 
Mr. MONDELL. It seems to me, if the gentle- 


man will yield to me—— 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly—— 

Mr. MONDELL (continuing). That the comma 
might either remain or be stricken out, depending 
on the intent of the house. If the comma re- 
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mains, then the proposition is that these things 
are to be done for the purpose of improving 
health, for the purpose of Improving conditions, 
and for the purpose of increasing safety. But if 
stricken out, then these tnings are to be done for 
the purpose of improving health conditions. 

Mr. RAKER. From a reading of the report of 
the committee and the hearings of the committee, 
the gentleman will notice that this was so in- 
tended, and the language was put in for the pur- 
pose of improving heaith conditions. 


However, this explanation was not wholly satisfy- 
ing or perhaps the house was in a disputatious mood, 
at any rate the opinions were so varied that one or 
two testy representatives waxed choleric as well as 
sarcastic which moved Mr. Raker with fine irony to 
observe: “Yet, when the distinguished gentleman from 
Wyoming ana the distinguished ex-Speaker take up 
a matter like that here, I think it is worthy of the at- 
tention of the house.” This caused “Uncle Joe” to 
bob up again with the observation: 


Let me read it with the comma in: “With a 
view to improving health, conditions, and increas- 
ing safety, efficiency, economic development, and 
the prevention of waste in the mining, quarrying,” 
and so forth. Now, reading it with the aecent 
which I have given it, it has a meaning, and the 
comma ought to be there. 


Of course, he knew to the contrary, but with sly 
humor he was bent on bedeviling his colleagues fa- 
voring the elimination of the point. Mr. Raker was 
visibly annoyed. This colloquy ensued: 


Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER. While the house can readily and 


fully appreciate the emphasis of the gentleman 
from [llinois, the public and those construing this 
act will never have the benefit of the emphasis. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, but anybody that reads it 
correctly, with the comma in, will read it just as 
I have read it. Now, then, as the gentleman 
claims it should read, without the comma, ‘“im- 
proving health conditions.” “Health” is not im- 
proved by putting on “conditions.” “Health con- 
ditions”’—the word “health” qualifying ‘‘condi- 
tions’; “improving health conditions and increas- 
ing safety,” and so on. I think the gentleman per- 
haps punctuates better than I do, but I doubt the 
wisdom of striking out the comma. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will say to my colleague that 
before this bill was printed as it is here, in refer- 
ence to striking out the word “increasing” and 
putting in the word “improving,” it was thought 
it would be better to use the word “improving’’ 
inistead of “increasing.” 

Mr. CANNON. I think that is wise. 
have agreed to. 

Mr. FOSTER. Now, the word “increasing” is 
changed to “improving health.” Leaving the com- 
ma there was all right, but after we struck out 
the word “increasing”’ and inserted the word “im- 
proving” and inserted also the word “conditions,” 
of course the comma was overlooked. It seems to 
me what we are trying to get at here is improving 
the health conditions of the miner. 


That we 


To this Mr. Cannon was agreed, but he had stirred 
up other controversial associates by this time who 
now took a hand and for half an hour longer the poor 
little comma held the undivided attention of the 
lower house of congress. Tinally, after “Uncle Joe” 
had the floor dancing, he agreed to the elimination of 
the controverted punctuation point, warning the spon- 
sors of the bill that it would limit its operation by 
striking out the comma. It was shown that if it re- 
mained the bureau of mines might become a bureau 
of health, since the presence of the point would ex- 
tend power to employ physicians to go and minister 
to the sick. That not bemg coutemplated the comma 
should go and out it accordingly went. 


GRAPHITES 


Two murderers have been executed in Boston with- 
in thirty days while California’s governor in that 
time has reprieved five or six murderers tor the sec- 
ond time. Ofthree reprieves granted Wednesday two 
have been under sentence to hang since 1908 and one 
since 1910. Lhe law is rendered abortive and justice 
farcical by such repeated miscarriages. Governor 
Johnson is false to his duty every time he interferes 
with the sentence of the courts in this manner. He 
is acting solely in the interests of a few bent on abol- 
ishing capital punishment in California and not in ac- 
cordance with his sworn duty. There is no legitimate 
reason why clemency should be extended to these 
brutal murderers. 


Adoption of the unit rule at Toledo shut out nine- 
teen good votes for Woodrow Wilson. To the con- 
trary, the Republican candidate who carried the state 
by 30,000 votes lost the state convention and the six 
delegates at large through clever political work by 
the opposition. Ohio has a system all her own. 
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New French Plays in the “Grand Seasom”=--8 Frenk Psttereon 


T IS always more or less amusing to observe the 
| almost hysterical struggles of the theater man- 

agers to amuse their public and, incidentally, to 
meet expenses. Of course, one realizes that it 1s 
most difficult to get really good and legitimate 
plays; that real playwrights are few and far between ; 
and that the taste of the public is far from being 
a stable quantity on which one can speculate with 
any certainty. Yet it does seem strange that theater 
managers should have to go to foreign countries of 
all sorts for local color; that they should have to 
introduce all sorts of modern decorative schemes to 
heighten the interest in an altogether uninteresting 
drama; that they should have to get actors from 
abroad to take the principal parts. Yet so it ts, 
at least in Paris, and the whole theatrical world is 
given an air of uncertainty, of insolidity, by this 
evident anxiety on the part of managers ‘to give 
the public something new to whet their jaded appe- 
tites. 


Phe amusing part of it all is that these things 
hardly ever pay as well as a simple, old-fashioned 
play, full of human interest, of heartthrobs, of silly 
kitten-love, the simplicity of innocence and the seem- 
ingly immortal strength of orthodox moral concep- 
tions. The play that 1 have several times spoken of, 
“Primrose,” which has been running for a long time 
at the Comedie Francaise, is a case in point. An- 
other example of much the same sort of thing turned 
iitoweomedy (or rather farce) is “La Petit Cafe’ 
which has been playing for more than six months at 
the “Palais Royal.” Yet neither of these plays cost 
anything to produce, and neither of them introduces 
any exotic element to increase its interest.. This 
interest depends entirely on their verity and their 
strict adherence to the now much scoffed-at con- 
ception of the sanctity of the home, and the utterly 
ancient idea that the straight and narrow part is 
the path to happiness. 


The curious thing is that the managers cannot see 
that, mm spite of all the evidence to the contrary, it 
is these old moral conceptions that, even in immoral 
France, hold the public for the longest time and in- 
sure the most successful run on the stage. To hear 
people talk, not only over here but often enough at 
home too, you would think they were the most con- 
firmed moral anarchists, the most profound cynics, 
completely imbued with the spirit of irreverence and 
scepticism. But take these very same people to the 
theater and you will hardly find a dry eye when 
virtue conquers vice. In other words. the woridly- 
wise may agree, and these things are impossible in 
real life, but they cannot help acknowledging that 
they are unable to banish from their hearts the de- 
sire for them. In the bitter struggle for life noble 
sentiments find little place, but there is an innate 
Jonging in all of us for such a Utopia were it but 
possible. And the only people who do not, as a 
class, see this, are the theater managers. The plays 
which have been given in Paris this winter, with 
the exception of the two I have just mentioned, 
have been only half successes. It appears that, in 
addition to these, “The Assault,” of which I gave 
an account some time ago, might prove to be a really 
great success. It is too soon to say. But you will 
remember that this play deals with patriotism and 
also brings into prominence the sanctity of the home, 
and if it should have a long run, it would be because 
of these things and in spite of a very faulty con- 
struction. 

kk 

Now, it may be said in a general way that Paris 
has two seasons, one beginning in the fall and 
ending about the last of January, the other begin- 
ning in May and ending the day of the Grand Prix 
at the race course of Longchamp, which is near the 
end of June. These two seasons both see their series 
of new plays, and the plays are few enough that 
last through from fall to spring. ‘There are no very 
important first performances in February, March 
and April, and the most elaborate performances are 
saved up for what is called here the grand season, 
1. @., the season now on. So here we have a whole 
bunch of new plays: “Helene of Sparta” by Ver- 
haeren, “Savage Souls” by Severin-Mars, “The 
Crisis” by Paul Bourget, “Japanese Honor” by Paul 
Anthelm, “The Last Hour” by Frappa, “The Desire 
for Love” by Romain Coolus, a new opera by Mas- 
senet and a number of new ballets by Trouhanova 
and two Russian dancers with music signed by var- 
10us famous names. 


Unfortunately. none of these things (except the 
music of the “Tragedie of Salome” by Florent 
Schmitt which is wonderful), is worth much. Even 
“Helene of Sparta,” by the undoubtedly great poet 
Verhaeren, is of doubtful value. The story of this 
is as simple as possible: Helene, returning to Sparta 

















with King Menelaus, and longing for a life of rest 
and peace after years of war, finds herself loved by 
her own brother and sister. There is a general 
slaughter (what would Greek tragedy be without 
slaughter?) and Helene withdraws into her celestial 
home with the gods. This drama is fearfully slow! 
The characters talk and talk and talk. You would 
think the author was paid by the line, for he seems 
to have no limit to the amount of time which may 
be occupied by each act. The play was over at a 
quarter to one a. m. That would be a small matter 
if the work were only interesting, for of course the 
scissors and the blue pencil will very quickly shorten 
down any work that is worth shortening. But this 
work seems to lack the human spirit altogether. In 
spite of acting that was truly splendid, we failed 
to take any interest in the movements or feelings 
of these strange characters. 

It was magnificently staged. Nothing more beau- 
tiful than the scenery, all done in the most modern 
style, and the hundreds of costumes made in colors 
perfectly blended with the scenery, could well be 1m- 
agined. These costumes were worn by soldiers and 
people who had nothing to do with the play except 
to illustrate by gestures the feelings of the princi- 
pals, but the movements of this crowd were regu- 
lated with astonishing virtuosity. I have never seen 
anything which could at all be compared with it. 
That is all very well, but it does not make a play. 

“Savage Souls,” the significance of which name I 
do not in the least comprehend, is the story of the 
ravages brought about in several happy families by a 
hysterical female named Christine Duhallier. This 
woman seems not only to be imbued with the desire 
to win the love of every man she sees, but she 
appears to have the power to do so, and not the 
least evidence of any feeling herself from one end 
of the play to the other. It is this, and this alone. 
that gives the play a certain interest. Her perfect 
fascination and utter heartlessness are splendid, but 
a little old fashioned and altogether melodramatic. 
She reminds one of the characters of early nine- 
teenth century romances where the plot was laid in 
Baden-Baden or other gambling resort. The best 


scene in the play is just at the end. The charming | 


Christine, after ruining her own husband and two 
other men, one of them married, quietly sits down at 
the piano and begins to play lively tunes. This is 
too much for the injured wife whose husband has 
deserted her for the sake of this flirt. She comes in, 
picks up a knife from the table, and stabs her in the 
back. The success of this play, in spite of its melo- 
dramatic interest, must seem doubtful simply because 
we cannot take much interest in the sort of men 
who will allow themselves to be bewitched by such 
a woman. 

Nor 1s the “Crisis” any better. It is a stupid and 
impossible story of the intrigue of a heartless poli- 
tician who is incapable of feeling love strong enough 
to interfere with his ambition. He refuses to marry 
the woman he pretends to love because he believes 
it will interfere with his nolitical career. He discov- 
ers that she loves and is loved by a younger col- 
league, and he offers him a high government position 
with the condition that he shall not marry. The 
younger man is not of the same heartless, speculat- 
ing mould as the other. He refuses the position and 
makes the woman his wife. This is altogether stupid 
stuff, but it does, in a way, picture a certain class 
of French society. 

x * x 
_ “Japanese Honor” seems to be a matter of nurs- 
Ing a vengeance for years and years in a way that 
would put a Kentucky feud or a Corsican vendetta 
to shame. The small matter of neglecting wife and 
family, or letting the whole connection go to death 
and destruction, seems to be of no moment whatever 
if only this vengeance is satished. When this is 
done the proper thing seems to be graceful suicide. 
This nlay is not imaginarv, but is faithfully copied 
from authentic Japanese sources. The staging is 
remarkable, indeed, but if the actors had seen as 
many Japs as we see out west, they would have 
been more successful with their make-ups. They 
look like anything but Japs. The story is that of 
an tunjust execution and the reprisal which follows. 
How any people can admire the low trickery and 
cunning of these men in bringing about this retalia- 
tion I cannot imagine, but we are led to believe that 
this legend is the one foundation of Japanese honor. 

“The Last Hour” and “The Desire for Love” both 
deal with the question of the average woman’s at- 
traction toward art and artists. Now, this is a sub- 
ject that is full of interest not because we care much 
what this sort of woman thinks or does not think. 
but because there is such a lot of nonsense constant- 
ly being talked and written about the artists. the 




















poets, the musicians, etc. There is a sort of worship 
for these people that is disgusting to the well-bal- 
anced man, and especially to the well-balanced artist 
who, least of all, cares to be associated with such 
foolishness. Unfortunately, however, it cannot be 
denied that it 1s not infrequently the degenerate who 
makes the best poet, the best painter, the best music- 
ian. How this is possible I leave my readers to say. 
The Shelleys, the Byrons, the Edgar Poes; the Liszts 
and Wagners; the Oscar Wildes, the Baudelaires 
and the Verlaines, and all the rest of the really 
great ones, with a few exceptions not very authentic, 
rather go to show that art may be good and yet be 
associated with a certain Jack of morals, to say the 
least of it. 
* ok OR 

These two plays deal with just this fascination of 
the artist or poet fer women on the one hand and 
his utter unreliability on the other. I do not say 
either of them presents true pictures or that the 
artists deserve the reputation they have, though it 
certainly seems so. But in comparing these plays 
with Shaw’s “The Doctor's Dilenmmnaa,” it will be 
seen that Shaw paints his artist with all these faults, 
but he makes him a really great artist, whereas these 
French playwrights make their poets not only very 
great rakes but men of small talent besides. Now 
this, it seems to me, is a great mistake, and Shaw 
is undoubtedly right. It is not the poseur, the pre- 
tender, the charlatan, who succeeds with women but 
the true artist. A woman’s instinct is entirely cor- 
rect im this regard in the majority of cases, and 
where these playwrights wish to show what fools 
the women are, they simply reveal their own incor- 
rect observation. After all, Shaw tells us himselt 
that he is one of the few men who ever lived en- 
dowed with a perfectly correct vision, and the more 
plays we see the more we are convinced of the truth 
of this assertion. 

FRANK PATTERSON. 
Paris, Way te. 1012, 





TRIO OF CLEVER PLAYLETS IN GOTHAM 








be wasting herself on a burlesque vaudeville 
stunt. She is funny, however, and perhaps to 
make another person laugh, not to speak of a whole 
theater full of people is to make oneself a public 
benefactor. The play is called “The Wardrobe 
Woman” and is described as a modern costume play 
in one act. The scene is an improvised wardrobe 
room behind the scenes on the stage of a one-night 
stand theater. The room is chosen conveniently to 
the stage; all one has to do is merely to walk two 
feet beyond the door, but this is the work of the 
property man who explains the wardrobe woman that 
he wishes her to have the exquisite pleasure of work- 
ing the noises behind the scenes. Incidentally, the 
audience gets a glimpse of several of these simple 
devices though there must be few theater-goers to 
whom the thunder-maker and the hoof-beater, if | 
can call it that, may be regarded as novelties. The 
cast is made of three actors of the “Sinners of New 
York Company,” the property man and the ward- 
room woman. The ingenue, a niece of the wardroom 
woman, 1s meant for the leading juvenile and he 
would come to the point were it not for the heavy 
woman who has made up her mind to annex him. 
* ok Ok 
The ingenue, however, is playing up to an ad- 
mirer outside. She is almost ready to wear the 
pink bow in her hair so that he will know she will! 
meet him. She is saved from that by the wardroom 
woman who deftly substitutes a brown one and also 
manipulates things so that the heavy relaxes her 
heavy hand and when the company is closed in the 
middle of the play the juvenile man has enough 
money to take himself and the ingenue to New York 
and all is well if the wurdroom woman can take 
care of herself. She says she can, of course, though 
she has only forty cents in her pocket. And she is 
rather disconsolate until the property man explains 
himself. He has been laying up against this very 
day. And he is tremendously surprised that she has 
not understood that it is because he loves her so 
hard that he has been permitting her all this time 
to manipulate his playthings, the noise makers, It 
1s really played very well. Miss Sears is a real fun- 
maker, and she extracts all there is in this piece 
though it must be said there is nothing subtle about 
it. One might almost call it blatant. She js ably 
seconded by Walter Young who is a good imitation 
of a gruffly good natured man whose heart is softer 
than he is ever willing to admit. 
* ok Ok 
Another sketch on the same bill of an entirely dif- 
ferent character is interesting. W. L. Abingdon and 


Za SEARS is almost too good an actress to 
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company are appearing in “Honor Is Satished,” a 
London success produced under the direction of Mr. 
Lyn Harding. W. L. Abingdon appeared early in the 
season with Ethel Barrymore as the brutal husband 
in the “Witness for the Defense. And he is so 
closely associated with that character that it is dif- 
ficult to take him seriously as a husband of a differ- 
ent sort. ‘Though he played a decent husband very 
well | found myself interpreting straight speeches as 
though they were filled with verled sarcasm, ] he 
husband, Armstrong. has been away, leaving his wife 
in care of his best friend who is to see that she ts 
not lonely. On the last might before the husband re- 
turns the friend betrays his trust. The wife is din- 
ing with him in his rooms. Without her knowledge 
he sends his man awav and makes advances sug- 
gesting that she is already compromised. While the 
wife is repulsing him the husband returns. He has 
come back «a few hours earlier than was expected 
and seeing a Jight in his friend's apartment has come 
simply to say “How dye do?” never dreaming what 
he is dropping into. He can interpret the situation 
in only one way. He will not permit the wife to 
speak nor to clear herself in any way. He merely 
says they must make the best of the situation anc 
offers a toast which he insists the unhappy pair shall 
drink with him. He then makes it clear to his false 
friend that both can not live. He takes from his 
pocket a pistol and lays it on the table. The men 
are to draw for it. The one to whom the lot falls 
is to kill himself. The lot falls to Hazell, but he 
has not the courage. The husband then says since 
he is a coward there is nothing for him to do but 
to take his own life as he is not afraid to die. He 
lifts the pistol to his temple. And at last he knows 
that his wife loves him alone and that there is no 
question of forgiveness. “ 
xk x 

The little scene ts very tense and the uncertainty 
is kept up to the end. Much of its success is due 
to the good acting of Fay Browning as the wife. 
There would be much chance for her to grow vio- 
lent and melodramatic, but she never strikes a false 
note and gives an excellent performance. The other 
plavlet on the bill is a condensed version of “What 
the Doctor Ordered.” a farce by A. E. Thomas. 
The condensed version is about all the farce is good 
for, as the public had the chance to say when it 
was first put on as a three-act piece. Miss Ray Cox 
also appears on the program. Something has hap- 
pened to Miss Cox. A few years ago she was able 
to create an impression of clean-cut humor and fun. 
Now she is husky-voiced and seems coarsened, as 
if she had not taken as much care of herself as she 
might. Her imitation of a girl's first ride in an 
aeroplane could not touch the sketch she did of the 
woman going out for the first time in an automobile, 
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STRAY THOUGHTS BY B. C. T. 
MONG the many men with whom I have had 
an itimate acquaintance and friendship there 
is no one whose memory I cherish more re- 

spectfully and truly than that of Charles Crocker. 
{ was an employe of the Southern Pacific company 
for ten years—having charge of the literary bureau— 
and saw a good deal of Mr. Crocker every day when 
neither of us was away from San Francisco, as I 
received nearly all my instructions from him, occu- 
pied an office connecting with his own and took 
luncheon with him week days for seven years. He 
was one of the most generous, stnshiny, charitable 
and affectionate men I have ever known, and by far 
the bravest rich man I have ever met. It is a 
matter of fact that, as hundreds of persons who 
had known him for nearly forty years used to say: 
“Old Charlie Crocker doesn't know what fear is!” 

Even Dennis Kearney, at the height of his dan- 
gerous sand-lot power in San Francisco in 1878-0, 
gave Mr. Crocker no individual uneasiness;—and in 
those times he was very fond of theater-going and 
passed three or four nights a week either with 
members of his family at a place of amusement or 
at the Pacific Club alone. He was portly and well 
known, and he had to pass through throngs of idle 
men at least once or twice a day. He received more 
than one hundred anonymous or other letters in a 
single month, either threatening his life, beseeching 
hii not to go out alone nights or else to go armed. 
But he"paid no attention to any of these letters and 
no Kearneyite dared to harm a hair of his head. 
As an evidence of Mr. Crocker's grit the following 
IS presented : 

T happened to be present in his office, at the corner 
of Fourth and Townsend streets, San Francisco, one 
day, when this Communistic excitement was on, and 
Kearney came on the scene with about goo men, 
and it looked as if they were going to charge the 
building. But they did not. Kearney drew his 
command up in line, however, and then proceeded 
to the office of Mr. Crocker. Meantime, Mr. A. N. 
Lowne, the general manager of the Pacific railroads 
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had also gone into Mr. Crocker’s room, and Kear- 
ney im reply to a question of “Well, sir, what do 
you want?r—what can I do for you?” from Mr. 
Crocker, said: 

“IT want you to discharge all the Chinamen the 
railroad company has at work and give those poor 
white men out there work instead.” 

Mr. Crocker jumped to his feet as though he 
had been shot, advanced toward the agitator and 
looking him straight in the eye exclaimed: “Don't 
you dare tell me what I shall do. And. bear in 
mind, sir, that I will not discharge any man in my 
employ at your bidding. In the first place, out of 
I1,000 men on our pay roll less than 400 are China- 
men, and we cannot get white men to do their work 
at any price. But we have plenty or work for any 
one of your idlers out there in the street, and we 
want them at once, and will pay the prevailing 
rates for the kind of labor they will be required to 
perform.” 

He then asxed Mr. Towne to take the matter in 
hand and set them all at work, and bade the agitator 
good-day. Mr. Towne accompanied Kearney down 
stairs and out into the street, and explained to that 
so-called crowd of “working-men” what Mr. Crock- 
er had said, and added that all who wanted to go 
to work for the railroad at good wages could step 
out of the line—but only eight men out of the goo 
responded, although they had at least a dozen trans- 
parencies saying “We Want Work.” 








There is. another instance of Mr. Crocker’s fear- 
lessness and daring. Soon after the few brave men 
who were back of the Central Pacific railroad com- 
pany had their road built as far as Newcastle. and 
were in debt and despondency, L. L. Robinson, who 
then owned the old original railroad from Freeport 
to Folsom, was laughing in his sleeve at what he 
called “the Dutch Flat swindle.” The stages then 
went from Folsom to the extensive mining camps of 
Nevada, especially to Virginia City. In those days 
the San Francisco Bulletin was the leading news- 
paper of the state. It was the boast of this Free- 
port and Folsom road that the Central Pacific Rail- 
road never would be built beyond Newcastle. One 
morning Charles Crocker left San Francisco on the 
steamer with three gentlemen. The steamer stopped 
at Freeport, and the Freeport and Folsom Railroad 
immediately took away the mail for Virginia City. 
A spirited team was waiting for Charles Crocker 
and his companions and it dashed off for Sacra- 
mento. An engine was waiting for them at the 
depot and Charles Crocker gave orders to the engi- 
neer to run the engine at every pound of steam she 
could stand. The road was then unballasted and in 
poor condition. After they had passed beyond the 
American River the engineer lowered his rate of 
speed, and at the same time told Charles Crocker 
that it was dangerous to run at the rate they were 
running. Mr. Crocker immediately said: “If you 
are afraid, you had better get off the engine.” He 
then took hold of the lever and pulled it to the 
farthest limit. There is no doubt in the world 
that the men who were with Crocker were afraid 
every minute that the train would jumb the track 
and go over the mountain. But their host never 
moved a muscle, and stood at the lever until the 
engine reached Newcastle. Here there was a 
four-horse stage waiting for the party and they 
galloped the horses until they reached Auburn, 
where was a fresh team, and at each ten miles 
between that place and Virginia City there was a 
relay of horses. At various points along the moun- 
tain roads even the drivers were afraid to obey Mr. 
Crocker’s orders, and in two instances he took the 
reins himself and whipped the team into a good 
gallop. he result of the whole exciting. wild and 
dashing race was that Charles Crocker presented in 
the business office of the Virginia City Enterprise 
a copy of the San Francisco Bulletin twelve hours 
before the opposition reached the city. That was 
the death blow to the Freeport and Folsom road, 
and the salvation of the Central Pacific. A few 
years after that the rails on the F. and F. road were 
torn up, and to-day the old grade bed of the road 
may be seen by anybody who drives down to Free- 
port, a lasting monument to this plucky man. 


His whole career as a newsboy in ‘Troy in the 
early 30’s, as a worker at a Missouri forge in the 
early 40's, as a pilgrim on his way to California in 
"49, as a miner, peddler of merchandise, merchant. 
and railroad track layer over the Sierra Nevada 
mountains and Nevada and Utah sage-brush plains, 
proved him to be the same plucky, indomitable and 
jocund Charlie Crocker from sunrise to bedtime year 
in and year out. Indeed, he possessed an over- 
mastering energy, a spirit of enterprise without 
hounds, an especially gay and amiable temperament 
and a dauntless pluck and will power that were 
always equal to the occasion, however perilous. 
There was a fine, generous strain in the man and 
a splendid fiber of fidelity to his business obligations 
and friendships. Years ago, when the Southern 
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Pacific railroad company sold its Mojave branch to 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway, when 
the purchase of the Galveston, Harrisburg and San 
Antonio Railway and the Morgan tine of steamers 
and the general depression in railway securities had 
embarrassed Mr. Huntington in New York, Charles 
Crocker drained the coast of ready cash to sustain 
his partner, and not only enabled him to pull 
through, but to emerge in a few months with enor- 
mous profits. In the early days of the Central 
Pacific projects no man had a louder Jaugh, a more 
cheering individuality, or a more unflagging zeal 
and hope than Charles Crocker. He was an ex- 
ceedingly liberal man and gave and loaned open 
handed to many institutions and old-time friends. 
In one week he gave $20,000 to the California Acad- 
emy of Sciences, $2000 to the Oakland Old Ladies’ 
Home, $500 to the Veterans’ Home. and put up a 
thousand dollars to start the Authors’ Carnival, 
which netted $60,000 to the San Francisco Benevo- 
lent Societies. When the Golden Gate Conservatory 
was destroyed hy fire Mr. Crocker presented the 
park commissioners with $20,000, the amount need- 
ed to rebuild. ‘The fact is. Charles Crocker was a 
man of mark, and his native abilities were unques- 
tionably of the first order. Beginning life at the 
foot of the ladder, with nothing to rely upon but a 
stout heart and a buoyant American energy, he 
discounted in reality the fascinating romance by 
Dumas of the Count of AMlonte Cristo. His career 
had all the dazzle of the Jife-narratives of John 
Law and Sir Morton Peto, with none of their crook- 
edness or instability. In.the closing years of his 
life he was greatly afflicted with diabetes and died 
from the effect of that dreadful malady in August, 
1888, at Del Monte, the hotel that by his energy 
and courage is known with its lovely grounds as 
the most beautiful place of its kind in the world. 








I referred in a former musing to Henry Watter- 
son as the only editor left out of those whose world- 
wide individuality was inseparable from the papers 
they owned or edited—but he came upon the stage 
nearly a quarter of a century Jater than Bennett, 
Greeley, Raymond or Forney. Henry and I have 
been warm friends ever since the close of the Civil 
War. In 1863, while provost marshal in Nashville 
on the staff of Andrew Johnson. who was then brig- 
adier general and military governor of Tennessee, I 
took possession of the office of the Union and Amer- 
ican, which paper I had suppressed ten months be- 
fore, and issued a Union daily paper called The 
Press, for nearly a year. At the same time Henry 
Watterson was publishing a disunion daily paper 
called the Chattanooga Rebel; and as I knew his 
father, who remained in Nashville and was true to 
the government and to Johnson all through, I ar- 
ranged with General Rosecrans that our papers be 
exchanged daily under white flags, and thus began 
our friendship before we had saw each other. But 
we met in Washington a short time after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, and in the presence of his father 
and mother we shook hands heartily over the bloody 
chasm; and many a time since we have touched 
glasses containing at least a modicum. of that am- 
brosial fluid that not improperly indulged in often 
engenders an endearment that makes two hearts beat 


.joyously and affectionately as one. 


Many of the editors of and other writers for the 
newspapers of long ago furnished atrocious manu- 
script; and only a few wrote a good legible round 
or running hand. Greeley wrote the poorest hand 
of all, and the printers on the Tribune in the 50's 
who set his copy were paid double price—seventy 
cents a thousand ems. The next poorest and most 
difficult manuscript to wrestle with was that of John 
W. Forney, whose printers were paid fifty cents an 
hour for its interpretation. Bennett wrote poorly 
and not much, but it was copperplate alongside of 
Forney’s, Greeley’s and Halsteaas. James Watson 
Webb, Hulbert, Glenn, Harding, Seaton, Fitz James 
O’Brien and McLean wrote miserably. Morton Mc- 
Michael, Charles F. Briggs, “Artemus Ward” and 
‘“Doesticks” furnished the kind of manuscript that 
made composition rooms reverberate with sulphuric 
monosyllables in the “witching hour.” Whitelaw 
Reid, Charles A. Dana. “Eli Perkins,” “Peter Par- 
ley,” Moses Beach, Robert Bonner, George Alfred 
Townsend, W. F. G. Shanks, A. Oakey Hall, Joe 
Howard and George D. Prentice often wrote fast 
and furious after the first one or two thousand 
words, and portions of their manuscripts were diffi- 
cult to decipher. William Cullen Bryant wrote in a 
big old-fashioned hand which was always legible. 
George William Curtis and Charles Dudley Warner 
prepared their manuscripts slowly and beautifully. 
Bayard Taylor’s manuscript was like engraving, every 
letter being prettily formed and all capitalization and 
punctuation perfect. Henry J. Raymond’s manu- 
script was like copperplate. John Russell Young 
wrote in a little round feminine hand, but which was 
as legible as print. Many owners of newspapers 
who were skillful journalists, even, in those rare old 
days, never wrote editorials. 
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PUTTING KINKS IN THE POWDER TRUST 
ONSIDERATION of the naval appropriation 
bill was under way and the purchase and manu- 

facture of smokeless powder occasioned much dis- 
cussion. Representative Good of Iowa objected to 
the attempt to give the Powder Trust a contract for 
$1,150,000. The charge was made that the trust 
bought an inferior quality of powder from Germany 
which had been sold to the United States govern- 
ment at the beginning of the Spanish-American war, 
resulting in a low percentage of hits at Santiago. 
Mr. Good preferred to have the government manu- 
facture its own smokeless puwder at Indianhead and 
at the army arsenals rather than suffer a repetition 
of the Powder Trust’s chicanery, plus the excessive 
cost. 


Of course, the DuPont people had their spokesmen 
on the floor fighting for their lucrative contract—Mr. 
Good stated there would be $750,000 profit in it. The 
argument was that the trust had sold to the govern- 
ment for upward of a hundred years and as it had 
no rivals except Uncle Sam, we should continue to 
patronize it as a sort of insurance in time of war. 
But Congressman Kent of California, Mr. Good of 
Iowa and other conscientious representatives proved 
that the trust would net about Ioo per cent profit t 
sixty cents a pound ana that it was cheaper and 
wiser for the government to increase the capacity 
of its two plants than to enter into a contract with 
the private concern. By so doing it was demon- 
strated that the United States would save $250,000 
a year, besides avoiding dealing with a trust. Reply- 
ing to the retort of Mr. Foss of Illinois that the 
courts could take care of the trust and the monopoly 
Mr. Cullop of Indiana tartly observed: 


I am somewhat astonished at the statement of 
the gentleman from fllinois in the light of what has 


occurred in similar efforts, for if the courts and the. 


officials charged with the prosecution of these 
trusts by the government take as good care of the 
Powder Trust as they have taken of the Beef Trust 
there will not be a conviction in the next twenty- 
five years if either Mr. Taft or Mr. Roosevelt is 
continued President of the United States [ap- 
plause], a thing which, however, is not probable, 
as the people under the revelations which have 
transpired in the last six weeks between these two 
aspirants have been convinced it is high time to 
retire both and secure a good Democrat for that 
important place. [Applause.] 


This center shot was followed by another bullseye 
by the Indianan. Mr. Good of Iowa reminded Me. 
Foss that the first secretary of war under President 
Taft wrote an order that no powder or ordnance or 
ordnance stores should be purchased from trusts, 
whereupon Mr. Cullop rose to thank the Iowan for 
the information, because at that time the secretary of 
war was a Democrat from the state of Tennessee. 

Mr. GOOD. How does it come that he was in a 
Republican cabinet, then? 

Mr. CULLOP. I presume that the Republican 
President, in looking over the field of eligibles in 
the Republican party, could not find a man whom 
he thought would be suitable for the place, and 
therefore he appointed a Democrat. 

When asked if he thought the government should 
manufacture all its powder at Indianhead Mr. Good 
replied: 

No. Until we establish a factory upon the Pa- 
cifie coast we ought to manufacture all of our 
powder at Indianhead and at Dover. We have 
ample facilities and can save $1,524,000 a year by 
doing it, and until we have established a factory 


on the Pacific coast I favor the manufacture of 


every pound of smokeless powder in these two 
government arsenals. 


Mr. KOPP. Is the gentleman willing to appro- 
priate money now for the building of a powder fac- 
tory on the Pacific coast and one near Philadelphia 
or New York, where our greatest navy wards are? 

Mr. GOOD. I think the two now in the East 
have capacity to manufacture all of the powder 
used by the army and navy. I am Willing to ap- 
propriate money any time to build another Zov- 
ernment powder factory on the Pacific coast. 

On a roll call to support Mr. Good’s amendment 
that the government shall manufacture its own pow- 
der and avoid buying from the trust it developed 
that 181 members were absent. On a division of the 
house Mr. Good’s amendment was adopted by a vote 
of or to 54. It is to be regretted that the Congres- 
sional Record omits classifying this vote. We have a 
curiosity to know what proportion of the Republican 


side was willing to mulct the people by playing into 






































the Powder Trust’s hands. Jt is feared that if the 
Republicans had been im control the Du Ponters 
would have had their Jucrative contract. The Demo- 
crats again have scored. 





NAVAL CADETS TO STAY “UNPEPSINIZED” 
~ VERY successful candidate for admission to An- 
napolis naval academy is required by law to pay 
an entrance fee of $280 which sum is employed in 
purchasing the cadet’s intial uniform equipment and 
necessary household goods for his room in barracks. 
In considering the naval appropriation bill the other 
day Representative Palmer of Pennsylvania moved 
an amendment to the academy regulations by provid- 
ing a sum of $4000 to be used as a reserve fund from 
which loans to needy cadets might be made who were 
unable to ratse the $280 required by the provisions. 
This proposed amendment provoked a lively discus- 
sion in which Mr. Austin of Tennessee in support of 
the loan fund said: 


One of the brightest stars in the American navy 
was Commodore Farragut. Had this requirement, 
the payment of this money, $280, been exacted in 
his day he never would have entered the Naval 
Academy. His father was a very poor man and 
lived in my town, Knoxville, Tenn. There is a 
marker upon a farm near that city showing it was 
the birthplace of Commodore Farragut. The senior 
Farragut made his living in the city of Knoxville 
by peddling water from the near-by springs, for, in 
the early days of that city, they were without mod- 
ern waterworks. Old man Farragut drove his cart 
with a barrel of water upon it, drawn by a single 
horse, through the streets of that city. And ac- 
companying him on those daily trips in the deliv- 
ery of this water was his son, who afterward en- 
tered the Naval Academy—Commodore Farragut. 
fApplause.] This barefooted boy delivered the wa- 
ter from the cart to the citizens. 


In spite of this apt illustration the amendment was 
lost and on reading the debate in the Congressional 
Record we are inclined to the belief that the sensible 
remarks of Afr. Driscoll of New York had not a 


little to do with the result. He spoke of the open, 


competitive examinations in each congressional dis- 
trict and said that in his own district he invariably 
addressed the competing classes, impressing upon the 
lads that to educate the winning candidate would 
cost the United States government from $20,000 to 
$30,000, 1n view of which he exacted a pledge from 
each contestant to remain in the service in case he 
proved successful. He said he had never known an 
instance where any bey getting highest marks and 
passing the physical test failed to raise the sum re- 
quired for hts uniform and first-year incidentals. He 
added : 

I sometimes think that learning is made too easy 
these days. I sometimes think that a little trial, a 
little adversity, a little uphill work, will do for a 
boy quite as much good as the mathematics and 
Latin and Greek that he will get in college. [Ap- 
plause.] We are doing much, it seems to me, to 
smooth the path for the young men and young wo- 
men. While we are giving them luxurious rooms 
and accommodations, we propose also to pepsinize 
and pulverize and pump the intellectual pabulum 
into them without requiring them to do anything 
for themselves. I believe in their doing something 
for themselves. I do not believe in the government 
doing everything for them. I do not think there is 
any boy in the country who can not get, by bor- 
rowing or otherwise, enough money to buy a uni- 
form until he can pay it back out of the $700 a 
year that he gets from the government. The gov- 
ernment is doing enough for him. Let him do a lit- 
tle for himself. [Applause.] 

This 1s good hard common sense and deserved the 
respectful attention it received. Any lad who is ad- 
mitted to Annapolis could mortgage his future, giv- 
mig his personal equation as collateral, to the extent 
of $280. The tightest banker in a. country town 
would be willing to advance that much, out of local 
pride, on the young man’s prospects. Once in the 
academy the richest cadet is on a par with the poor- 
est, being allowed not one dollar more to spend than 
his less fortunate comrade. Everything is held upon 
an absolute equality with reference to finances, so 
that to give to one more than another, under the 
traditions and customs that prevail there, would not 
be beneficial. This was the view of the majority and 
In rejecting the proposed amendment a wise prece- 
dent was established. 

















Judge Hutton Upholds Court Ethics 
Los Angeles is paying about $150 a day for the 


Darrow trial, with indications that the cost will 
reach more than $30,000 before a verdict is reached. 
The proceedings were enlivened Wednesday by the 
spat between Captain Fredericks and Darrow in 
which Horace Appel took a hand resulting in the 
fining of both Fredericks and Appel for miuscou- 
duct. I imagine that the district attorney will not 
relish this drastic treatment, but no one is to blame 
but himself and Judge Hutton is morally bound to 
maintain the dignity of the court. 





To the Victors Will Belong the S. P. Oils 


It seems that success is to attend the efforts of 
those who have been financing the attempt to prove 
that the Southern Pacific is not entitled to the 
thousands of acres of oil lands in the San Joaquin 
Valley, to which the company has not yet received a 
patent. It is beginning to look as if the railway 
company would have to nut up a strong fight to re- 
tain possession. As soon as these lands have heen 
ordered vacated, certain of the promoters of the 
suit will at once endeavor to appropriate the prop- 
erty, under the existing land laws. This has been 
the object of the entire litigation. and there will be 
niulliens it it for the vietors. 








Sapient Realty Observations 

Nlore than three years ago I called attention to 
the realty opportunities out toward Santa Monica 
in the sections along the Washington Road, and 


predicted the remarkable increase in values that 
since then have taken place in that district. Last 
summer, I ventured the assertion that the next 


growth would be in the foothills between Los An- 
geles, Pasadena and the Eagle Rock district. This 
also has been verified. Now, it is beginning to look 
as if the north of Glendale settlement—the one sec- 
tion that has been neglected—is to come into its 
own. Values out there have been increasing meas- 
urably of late, especially in the Verdugo Vallev, a 
region heretofore little known, owing to lack of 
transportatian, T hear that the Pacifie Flectric 3s 
about to take over the Salt Lake system’s Tropico 
jine, and that Verdugo Park is to be acquired by 
the city of Glendale. There is to be an incline rail- 
way built from the park over the mountain to La 
Mirada, and other enterprises are on the program 
for the benefit of this territory. The coming winter 
should find that locality seething with activity. 


Steel Works May Take Shape 

In the coming week there will arrive in this city 
a party of Englishmen interested in an enterprise 
that has long been the hope of Southern California. 
General H. G. Otis and a few enthusiasts years ago 
undertook to establish in this locality a steel works, 
and more than once it has looked as if their expec- 
tations were to be realized, only to have their calcu- 
lations upset at the last moment. When on his re- 
cent eastern trip, General Otis was induced to unfold 
his ideas to certain representatives of English men 
of money, who consulted others in British Columbia, 
who in their turn became interested when they 
learned that the extensive coal supply in Southeast- 
ern Alaska could be utilized as part of the scheme. 
{ hear that the Englishmen had first decided to 
remain in Chicago to see the Republican national 
convention in full blast. They finally made up their 
minds that they could not spare the time, and they 
are due here next Monday, it is reported. The es- 
tablishment of such a plant would mean a great 
deal to the Pacific coast. 





Line on Truxton Beale 


From Oyster Bay a correspondent writes that 
among the confidential friends who have been giv- 
ing Col. Roosevelt aid and counsel has been Truxton 
A. Beale of Bakersfield. The latter, who at one 
time was United States minister to Persia, is greatly 
attached to the former President—a sentiment that 
is mutual. It is reported in political circles that 
before Col, Roosevelt decided to cast his hat into the 
ring he cousulted Beale, among others, and that 
Beale pledged a good round sum to the Roosevelt 
campaign. The Bakersfield man has been at Oyster 
Bay several times in the last four weeks, and as 
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one of the California delegates to the Chicago con- 
vention he will be a strong ally for the colonel. At 
one time—and not so long ago—Truxton. Beale 
was one of the spokes in the Republican machine 


in this state. 





Exempts Local Judges 


C. P. Connolly’s series of articles in Everybody’s 
on the judiciary is to be concluded in the July num- 
ber of that magazine, and the author is expected to 
pass his summer vacation at his home in Ocean 
Park. Mr. Connolly paid this city and section the 
compliment of excepting them from his generally 
sweeping charges. In his first chapters he called 
attention to the incorruptibility of Judge Olin Well- 
born and in the June installment there appears a 
picture of former Federal Judge Henry Clay Cald- 
well, who is referred to by Mr. Connolly as one of 
the finest types of federal judge. Judge Caldwell, 
who is now living in honorable retirement in this 
city, was appointed by President Lincoln. 





Desert Lands Gathered In 

Los Angelans recently have been dipping in desert 
lands owned by the Southern Pacific. The company 
has thrown open its entire Southern California hold- 
ings for settlement, at prices ranging from $2.50 to 
$35 an acre. Many of the lands are of unusual 
richness. with water at a.depth of less than fifty 
feet, and suitable for grasses and all sorts of fruits. 
The tract available aggregates about 100,000 acres 
and is located between Lancaster and Mojave, in 
this county. Most of the land was acquired by 
anxious settlers and speculators in Jess than a week 
after it was known that it was on the market. Sev- 
eral Los Angeles newspaper men have invested their 
savings in one of these tracts, purchasing on the 
installment plan. 


To ’Rah for Roosevelt 

Among Southern Californians who will attend the 
Republican national convention in Chicago will be 
Harley W. Brundige, Congressman W. D. Stephens, 
Senator John D. Works, and E. A. Dickson, all of 
whom have been named alternates to the convention. 
In that capacity they will be allowed the courtesy 
of the convention floor, to shout to the height of 
their desire for Roosevelt. 
Champ Clark Loses a Delegate 

Edward Oliver Miller, who died in Los Angeles 
this week, was one of the best known Democrats 
in the state. He was a native Californian, a former 
state senator from the Visalia district, and a leader 
of the bar in San Joaquin Valley. He had been 
elected a Champ Clark delegate to the Democratic 
national convention from this state, and probably 
would have been a new member of the Democratic 
national committee to be chosen in Baltimore next 
month. He leaves a mother and brother in this 
city. 











If the Poll Tax Is Abolished 

I wender if those who are the most strenuous 
in advocacy of abolishing the poll tax realize that 
in the event the state constitution is so amended, 
Japanese and Chinese residents will be the chief 
gainers by the foolish curtailment. It is about the 
only way a majority of the Orientals can be reached 
to stand their share of the state government burden. 
Of course, no discrimination was possible under their 
treaty rights so that when the poll tax was imposed 
it peculiarly met their case. In the event that the 
tax 1s cut out thousands of Japanese will no longer 
contribute to the state’s educational fund, of which 
the Japs especially are beneficiaries. Caucasian cit- 
izens, naturally, will be forced to make up the defi- 
ciency. In Los Angeles this will mean close to 
$60,000 a year. 





Changes in Public Service Commission 

When A. N. Davidson resigned from the public 
service commission, the city administration lost an 
exceptionally capable and conscientious representa- 
tive. Davidson was a police commissioner for a 
time, in which position he gained an enviable record. 
He has been affiliated with the reform element in 
the municipal administration for several years, and 
always has stood with the mayor in matters of policy 
until the appointment by the latter of his private 
secretary as head of the water board. Then Com- 
Mussioner Davidson balked. He tried to prevent 
the appointment and, failing, took himself out of 
the way. Mr. Davidson did not favor the presiden- 
al aspirations of Roosevelt at the beginning of the 
Campaign. His candidate was La Follette, and for 
a time he was inclined to believe that when Gov- 
etnor Johnson and other so-called progressive lead- 
ers deserted the Wisconsin senator they became 
ordinary political trimmers who had_ sacrificed a 
great principle. Later, Mr. Davidson was more 
charitable in his view, although he had previously 
decided that it had come to a parting of the ways 
between himself and the present municipal adminis- 
tration. Robert D. Wade, who has been named as 


























the new member of the public service board, was 
for one term county recorder. He has been opposed 
to the former Republican organization in Los An- 
geles county for a good many vears. He made his 
money as one of the owners of the Lakeview gusher, 
and im other oil and real estate investments. Com- 
missioner Wade must be worth close to a million 
dollars, all accumulated in the last ten years. He is 
a good citizen, a staunch friend. and one of the best 
known of the Thomas A. Hughes-Robert N. Bulla 
Republicans. 





Title and Trust Company Rivalry 


President Brant and his associates of the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company are determined not 
to be outdistanced by their rivals, and are to rush 
work on their new office building at Fifth and 
Broadway, so that it will be ready for occupancy 
before the end of the year. It is to be a class A 
eight-story structure, and is to be occupied down 
Stairs by one of the best known banking institutions 
in this city. The building will represent an outlay 
of about $600,000. 





Gamut Club Celebrates 

Alexander Heinemann, was the main attraction at 
the Gamut Club dinner Wednesday night, though 
there were other guests who ranked high as artists. 
Mr. Heinemann proved the “jolly good fellow” that 
the club proclaimed him in song. He sang Rubin- 
stein’s “Der Asra,” and “The Two Grenadiers,” 
with a spirit aroused by the flowing good fellow- 


ship. Gladys Ogborn played Chopin and Grieg 
numbers and Karl Kleinson of Bruno Oscar Klein, 
—son of Bruno Oscar Klein, the well known 
New York musician—gaye violin — selections, 
both displaying excellent imastery of their 
instruments. Speakers were a Mr. Arnold. of 
Memphis, who put into notation Dan Emmett’s 


“Dixie” melody, Adolf Willhartitz, the grandfather 
of the club, who was celebrating his seventy-sixth 
birthday; Will Chapin also was celebrating his ter- 
restrial arrival and Allen Hancock his return from 
the South Seas; Tig@iGe'Cassidy ot Unity Church, 
Chicago, sang an wunaccomnanied selection. All 
things considered, this meeting of the club stands 
second only to the memorable opera night three 
months ago. The club is preparing for its “Sylvan 
gambol” to take place Saturday, June 20, when a 
royal time, full of delicious surprises is promised. 


Clara Copper Mine Financed 

Clara Consolidated, a majority of the stock of 
which is held in Los Angeles, has been placed on 
its feet, with Belgian capital to the amount of more 
than a million dollars having been advanced to pay 
off obligations. Mitchell and his friends remain in 
control of the property, which, undoubtedly, will 
prove one of the big copper mines of the world. 
To this time there has been expended upon the 
Clara group more than $2,000,000. The company 
owns a smelting plant, as well as a railroad that 
supplies connection to the Santa Fe main line out 
of Phoenix. The rehabilitation of the enterprise 
means a great deal to shareholders in this city. 


Rules Against Double Tax 

Superior Judge Conrey’s decision that the attempt 
to tax the Los Angeles Home Telephone Company 
$50 a month as an occupation privilege is illegal, 
was not a surprise to lawyers, who felt convinced 
that the court would rule that the company could 
not be assessed twice for the privilege of doing bus- 
iness. Under its franchise the Home Telephone 
Company pays about $30,000 annually into the public 
treasury, while the Sunset is entirely exempt from 
this tax. The latter is owned by the Bell interests 
of the East, while the rival concern was financed 
by local funds, and its shares still are held almost 
entirely by Los Angeles investors. 
New Mexican Consul Popular 

Fernando Baz, President Madero’s new consu] in 
Los Angeles, has taken possession of his. station, 
and seems certain to become popular, not only with 
his own countrymen, but with American residents. 
He is a son of a former mayor of the City of Mex- 
ico, and ex-collector of the federal district in the 
Diaz regime. While still under forty, he is a well- 
trained diplomat. His family has joined the Mex- 
ican colony in this city. 











Pure Food Apostle Coming 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, pure food apostle. is due in 
Los Angeles at an early day. He is to address the 
San Bernardino physicians’ club before the end of 
June, and probably will be invited to lecture before 
one of the prominent women’s organizations of this 
city. Dr. Wiley is inclined strongly toward South- 
ern California and may come here to live. 


Wants a New Trial 

Nathan Newby’s libel suit against The Times is 
to be tried again, according to the plaintiff, who 
thinks that with a mistrial he is much worse off 
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than before, as he apparently stands convicted of 
a technical altering of the public records. Because 
of the charge to the jury by Superior Judge Clarke 
of Ventura, the lawyer has been placed in anything 
but an enviable position. He is determined to have 
another trial, hoping next time to be vindicated. 


Bar Loses Bright Light 


Judge Cyrus F. McNutt, who died unexpectedly 
last week, was one of the best equipped lawyers at 
the Los Angeles bar. He had been a resident of 
this city for less than eight years, having come here 
from Indiana, where for a time he was on the 
bench. He might have been elected United States 
senator from that state had he not removed to 
Southern California. The Times, which at one time 
printed one of its brutal political attacks on Judge 
McNutt, treated him with special consideration at 
his death. 


Walter Parker’s /Ilness 


Few of Walter Parker's friends knew that he was 
seriously ill until The Graphic printed the news 
about four weeks ago. The Southern Pacific tax- 
land agent was removed to the California Hospital 
a few days ago and while there is a noticeable im- 
provement in his condition it is said he is not likely 
to make a rapid recovery. His trouble is Bright's 
disease in its severest form. 





In the death of Mrs. Margaret Sangster at her 
home in New Jersey Wednesday, readers of contem- 
porary magazines will miss a name long familiar to 
them. Aside from her prose writings and as editor 
for the last fifteen years of Harper’s Bazar, Mrs. 
Sangster was a poet who has sung sweetly in a 
minor key and to juvenile, especially girls, has been 
a constant friend. For nearly forty years she has 
been engaged in editorial work on well-known week- 
lies and in that time published several volumes of 
poetry and a number of stories for girls. She was 
born in New Rechelle, in 1838. 





California 


God planted a beautiful garden, 
By the wide western sea it lies— 
Guarded it safe from the desert 
With mountains that kiss the skies! 


Far on the heights, snow-crested, 
His granite-gray, world-old shrines, 

With stars for the altar-candles— 
For garlands, the stately pines! 


The shimmering valleys are censers 
Swung between sun-burnished hills; 

The fragrance of roses and lilies 
Bach censer with incense fills. 


The sea and the river sound praises, 
And larks the glad chanting prolong; 

The nightingale, thrilling at midnight, 
Turns moonlight to silver song! 


God walks in His beautiful garden, 

And speaks in the singing streams; 
Blesses its vales with abundance, 

And crowns it with living dreams! 
O, garden-land, rich with promise, 

Dear sunland of dreams come true! 
Though exiled thy children may wonder, 

Their hearts turn ever to you! 

EDITH DALEY. 


EXHIBITION OF RECENT CANVASES BY 


JULES PAGES of Paris 


4 
Le 


Cen E hE RY 


Until June 15 


In addition to a long list of honors won by this 
notable artist, the French government recently 
conferred upon him the decoration of the Legion 
of Honor. 

GALLERY OPEN FROM 9 A. M. TO 5:30 P. M. 


3361, S. Broadway 
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By W. F. Gates 


For the first time in several weeks 
there was an artist recital. Alexander 
Heinemann, German lieder 
proved himself to have no superior in his 
division of musical art, at the Auditor- 
ium, Tuesday night. He is endowed 
with a rich, full voice, a baritone of 
unusual power and at the same time 


unusual control. Though he has the 
versatility of a great actor, he does 


not go to the extremes reached by Dr. 
Wullner. His method is more re- 
strained, one might say more artistic, 
at least more conventional. The con- 
trol of his voice is best shown by his 
delightful “mezzo-voce,” a tender, 
yearning quality, vanishing to extinc- 
tion. His expression fitted the senti- 
ment to a nicety. 


And yet, with all this encomium for 
Mr. Heinemann’s art, I have much 
sympathy for the feeling of the thous- 
ands that did not fill the hall. It is 
gainst nature for an Englishman to 
enjoy oratory in Dutch or Russian. 
The Frenchman and the Italian hoot 
off their stages any one who won't 
sing to them in their languages. VPer- 
haps they are right. If so, why should 
English speaking Americans fall down 
and worship and pay their good dol- 
lars and wildly applaud a German or a 
I’renchman or an Italian who comes to 
us singing only his language and con- 
sidering ours beneath him? The peo- 
ple are right. They want to hear a 
David Bispham—a man who can sing 
and a man who can enunciate English 


understandingly. Bispham had an 
audience of about 2800 and Heine- 
mann, I estimate, about 300. There 


who says it doesn’t pay hbet- 
It 


you are; 
ter to sing English to Americans? 
does and it will and the sooner the 
great singers realize it the better. Of 
course, there still remains a certain 
class that will attend and applaud a 
recital of a singer who has a great 
name, even it he or she sang Chinese— 
not that they care what the tongue is 
or how the vocalization, but that they 
may he seen “among those present” 
and that their musical appreciation 
may be xnown bv their applause. 





Concerning the playing of a Los An- 
seles girl at the Fornightly Musical 
club, of Vienna, Musical America has 
the following to say: “Lillian Amma- 
Jee, of Los Angeles. was the pianist, 
and Albert Cornfeld, 
the violinist. Miss Ammalee, who is 
about to return to America after more 
than a year’s study with Leschetizky, 
leaves a host of friends behind. One 
of them, the well-known sculptor, H. 
Taglang, who last year executed the 
Leschetizky memorial bench in 
Turkenschanz Park, presented, as a 
souvenir to the departing artist, an 
exceedingly successful statuette of her- 
self.” A picture of the statuette was 
given in connection with this notice. 


This week, Mme. Iregoleska, one of 
the most satisfying singers of the late 
un-lamented Grazi opera company, has 
heen appearing on the Orpheum Dill, 
to the improvement of the latter mus- 
ically and of the former financially. 
That old saw about the Orpheum 
grade of public not wanting good mu- 
Sic has all the teeth worn off of it— 
the better the music, the more the 
audience applauds,—though Wullner 
was a bit out of place, being suited 
only to a concert room 
When the excellent Orpheum orches- 
tra puts on any specially good selec- 
tion, it is closely listened to and warm- 


singer, | 








| comes to The Graphic: 








of Philadelphia, | 
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in Germany. | 





It is only a small pro- 
public that demands 
ragtime exclusively. 


ly applauded. 
portion of the 


On a certain date in the last musical 
season a musical critic on one of the 
papers in Los Angeles received from 
one of the leading local musicians a 
grateful letter for a notice of the pub- 
lic work of the writer. This was so 
rare an event that the newspaper man 
acknowledged it, saying in part, as it 
“T have a case 
which is filled with curtosities of mus- 
ical literature and Into it shall surely 
go your letter. For the reason that a 
letter of thanks for any notice of a 
musician's work is so far out of the 


| bounds of a newspaper man’s experi- 


ence that it is deserving of the atten- 
tion of posterity. In the ten or twelve 
vears I have written for Los Angeles 
papers, I have received but three or 
four such’ recognitions of my humble 
efforts, two of them being from Wal- 
ter Damrosch and Edouard deReszke. 
So, for your letter may I thank vou— 
it braces me up for another decade.’ 
But we will wager that no lapse of 
statement, no unflattering criticism, 
no economy of space was permitted to 
go unnoticed by the musicians involved 
in the musical affairs. If a musical 
writer were to weigh his results by 
the comments they arouse—"sorry his 
lot,’ as they used to sing in “Pina- 
fore.” 


Last Sunday, Mario David, operatic 
tenor, was the musical attraction at 
one of the Methodist churches. This 
is a feature not to be overlooked by 
churches which want to increase their 


attendance. <A number of operatic 
Singers have been hunting engage- 
ments in Los Angeles this season but 
the vaudeville theaters seem to have 
caught most of them. A few singers 
such as might nave been obtained 


would have put a different complexion 
on the musie of a number of the 
ehurches. 


Writing of “Pinafore,” have vou read 
Eugene Wood's story of the amateur 
“Pinafore” production in the small 
town in the east, twenty vears ago? 
Anybody who has had to do with that 
Wagnerian work will recognize the 
events as though in one of the old 
daguerreoty pes. And it wasn’t only 
the smal! town, either. Ask Joe Du 
Puy about his “Pinafore” experience, 
or Edgar Temple, or Leroy Jepson. 
And you who so lustily sang ‘““We-e 
sa-ail the ocean blu-u-"” and “So do 
his sisters and his cousins whom he 
reckons up by dozens and his a-a-unts” 
you will enjoy that sketch in “HEy- 


eryhody’s” for June. 





Recently, a young woman who has 
been studying singing with a local 
teacher went to Paris to continue her 
musical work. She writes home as to 
part of tne Instructions she is receiy- 
ing from her Parisian teacher: “One 
methud of irnproving the tone is to 
practice under an umbrella.’ Certain- 
ly this has its advantages, providing 
the umbrella is strong enough to re- 
Sist the missles of the indignant neigh- 
bors. Another device is to practice with 
the head hung over a bowl of water. 
This, also, is to be commended as pre- 
paratory to the return ocean voyage. It 
is well to get up one’s technic on all 
sides. But, seriously, what fools we mor- 
tals be! Anything to hold a pupil for the 


extraction of the last dollar or franc. 


The more nonsensical the prescription, 
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the readier are the gullibles to bite at 
it. The teacher is not a fool—only a 
charlatan. The pupil and the pupil's 
parents come under the funny-house 
category—for parting with hard earned 
dollars for such nonsensical returns. 
Why go to Europe at all? One can 
get just as good and just as bad in- 
struction right here in T.os Angeles. 

Chanibers ot commerce of the 
various cities of California are organ- 
ized to further the business interests 
of their communities. On the same 
lines the musicians of the state should 
perfect their business organizations 
through the teachers’ associations and 
musical unions, and be in a position 
to ask, as business men, for recognition 
froin these chambers of commerce and 
the state legislature. The state will 
spend $18,000,000 to build good roads 
that will be used by only a small part 
of the people, because the size of their 
pocket books limits them to street car 
and railroads. But the state must be 
shown that music is a business and 
when followed along lines of business, 
obtains practical results for the gen~ 
eral good. How long will it take mu- 
sicilans to demonstrate this? 


At the Music Teachers’ Association 
convention, July 8 9, 10, 11, will he 
given one of the finest series of pro- 
grams ever 
public. M. E. Blanchard, mezzo so- 
prano, Lillie A. Birmingham, contralto, 
Sigmund Beel, piano, and Hother Wis- 
mer are among San Francisco artists 
who will appear. As the Pacific Navi- 
gation Company has made a rate of 
$10.70 for the round trip, good for re- 


|! turn within thirty days, it is expected 


about fifty teachers will sail from San 
Francisco July 6 for Los Angeles. Be- 
ginning with the reception at 8:36 
Monday night, July 8, there will be 
an interesting series of affairs until 
the closing concert Thursday. Lunch- 
eon Will be served every day at the 
samut Club. The teachers will get 
better acquainted with one another’s 
ideals and experiences; and, too, will 
be in better position to create a wider 
INCETeSt li batieve. 

Wednesday night Elizabeth Carriek 
presented several vocal pupils in con- 
cert, assisted by Paloma Schramm, pi- 
anist, and Dwight Defty, “violin cel- 
list.” The program was well chosen 
and evinced the instructor’s 
teaching. 
dred Brennan, Mollie Moore, 
Hammerman Braunstein, 
Joseph, Esther Sharp 
Schoening. 


Florine 
Anna Rose 
and Serilla 


At the meeting of the Dominant Club 
last Saturday, the following persons 
took part on the program: Alice Ly- 
ons, explaining the Cady system of 
teaching. Mr. Balfour, baritone, Paul 
Klein, violin with Mrs. Klein at the 
piano, Mrs. Dreyfus, songs, with Mrs. 
Robinson at the piano. The program 
is Said to have been unusually en- 
jovable. 


Mr. and Mrs. Steeb, parents of Olga 
Steeb, the remarkable pianist pupil 
of Thilo Becker, have moved to Port- 
land where their dauynter and her 
husband are conducting a successful 
piano school. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Clifford Tott en- | 


tertained the I*riday Morning Club 
with the first program they have given 
Since their return from the East, last 
week. The musically inclined who 
were permitted to hear this program 
report Mr. Lott to have made notice- 
able strides in his art in the last sea- 
son. 


Monday night the organists met for 
monthly dinner and after the 
gustatory exercise heard an organ re- 
cital at St. Paul’s by Alfred Conant. 
Percy Hallett and Leonard Smith. The 
next session is to be held at Venice. 





Last Sunday night the Turnverein 


careful | 
The participants were Mil- | 








submitted to a California | 
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has returned from New York and 
London where he appeared in con- 
cert and studied under Mr. GEORGE 
HENSCHEL SIR HENRY 
WOOD. 


and 


Mr. Lott has reopened his studio 
at 912 WEST 20TH ST. (Near Oak), 


Recitals 
Oratorio 
Concert 


L. E, Behymer, Los Angeles 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, N. Y., 
Managers 
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Blanchard Hall Studio Building. 
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Devoted exclusively to Music, Art an £ 
Studios and Halls for all purposes — 
Largest Studlo Bullding in the West. 
For terms and all information, apply te 
F, W. BLANCHARD, 

233 South Broadway 232 South Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL, 











THE GRAPHIC pays more attention | 
to Music and Drama than any sim- | 
ilar publication on the coast. / 
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Professional and Business Directory 





HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


SAMUEL C. FOY, 315 North Los Angeles St. 
Established 1854. Main 8808. 








JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 





CARL ENTENMANN, Jewelry, 


21744 S. Spring St., Upstaire. 





BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First Street 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBONB CO., 514 S. Broadway, 
Main 937. Home F081. 


Germania 


Save a concert under the 
direction of W. F. Arend, and. with 
Della Martin, Soprano, Marcel Meyel, 


violinist, and George Mulford, piccolo, 
soloists. 


Last Monday night Nellie Lawson, of 
San Jose, gave a song program at the 
home of her teacher, Horatio Cogs 
well, with Gladys Aghorn as pianist. 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 

Now that the busy season in the 
¢.,wn-town galleries is over and all of 
these interesting places with the ex- 
ception of the Steckel Gallery, 
dark for the next three months, 
reviewer may be permitted to turn his 
aitention to the studios of our leading 
painters and to direct public attention 
to the source of the lovely creations 


in pigment that are exposed to view | 


from time to time. The season just 
closed has been a remarkable one in 
the annals of our art history and has 
brought forth into strong relief the 
names of several new painters who 
were destined toe ‘arrive’ in this pe- 
riod. On the other hand a few of our 
oldest and best known men have fall- 
en below par and were either entirely 
absent from the catalogues of the big 
exhibits or put forth such pallid ef- 
forts that the result was negligible. 
The galleries have accomplished much 
good in the last six months and the 
sales have been gratifying to all con- 
cerned. Several new adjustments will 
take place in the fall which may come 
as a great surprise to not a few and 
will, J] think, be of great benefit to our 
art interests. A new gallery is to be 
opened in the down-town district 
which will put us in touch with the 
latest and best work of eastern and 
European painters, but I am not per- 
mitted to say more at this time. A 
down-to-date journal devoted to the 
fine arts of the southwest will make 
its premier about October 1, with a 
notable writer as editor. The opening 
of the Fine Arts Gallery at Exposition 
Park is not far distant and this event 
{ feel sure will open a new feed wire 
to the art life of the city. 

If public opinion is to be credited, 
and in this day and age it seems best 
to do so, the most popular reviews of 
art are those that strongly partake 
of a personal nature. Generalization 
ig far more telling and much more 
readable than an analysis. and were 
I free to ramble at will in the local art 
pastures I doubt if I should ever write 
a staid and steady, cut-and-dried, an- 
alytical review of an exhibition. I sav 
review, for in Los Angeles we don't 
Write yeriticisms. We cannot, for we 
have to delve for our living, and posi- 
tions are not picked up every day, be- 
Sides, heaven on earth is several vears 
off and we can hardly hope for an in- 
dependent journal until then. But, go- 


ing back to popular art reviews, I have : 


been told that the series of “little 
journeys to the homes of local artists” 
Which The Graphic initiated for its 
Summer discourses on art two seasons 
480, Was by far the most enjoyable 
diseussions we have yet put forth, so 
again we take pleasure in announcing 
the following “little jaunts” for the 
coming months: viz: “Raeffello Mon- 
talhoddi,” “Karl Yens,” “Angelica Pat- 
terson.” “Nell Brooker Mayhew,” 
“Maude Daggett,” “Hanson Puthuff,” 
“Warren E. Rollins,” “Marian M. 
Williams,” and “Helena Dunlap.” 

Let us begin the vacation season by 


a short visit to the beautiful studio | 


home of Jean Mannheim which stands 
On the brink of the Arroyo just bevond 
California street in Pasadena. Mr. 
Mannheim, the man, or his work as an 
artist needs no introduction at this 
"me. For the last four years this 
S'rong painter has occupied a conspic- 
“US position in the field of western 
art. No one will dispute my word when 
ieee  Mientheim is the fore- 
most figure painter on the coast. In 
landscape, he is in a class almost by 
himself, for so virile, colorful, and 











that few 


his 
there are who can compare work with 


original are canvases 


him and not suffer by so doing. At 


| 





' first, I often wonder why Mannheim | 


are | 
the | 


came to the new west when his east- 
ern and European standing was so as- 
sured. Now I know. He came because 
the west needed him, because there 
was a dearth of figure-painters in this 
landscape region, and, thanks be, he 
remained with us and, surmounting all 


obstacles, has won local appreciation 
and support. 

Situated in an ideal location just 
above one of the most _ picturesque 


spots in all the length of the arroyo, 


Mr. Mannheim’s studio home is one of | 


the show places on Arroyo Drive. The 
house is an adaptation of old English 
and its half-timbered gables relieved 
by gray plaster, with its great red 
chimneys and tiny-paned casements 
make it an ornament to the commun- 
ity. Its garden with trellis, 
and fish pond is a delight to visitors, 
and the house terrace overlooking 
is on an afternoon the scene of many 
gay and distinguished gatherings that 
chat upon every subject from art to 
cabbage culture over the dainty tea 


tables set beneath the striped awnings. | 


Artists, writers, actors, society women, 
kings of finance, connoisseurs, and 
students gather here in democratic 
fashion and are sure of a hearty wel- 
come from the genjal host. The house 
interior is an expression of its own- 
er and meets every artistic require- 
ment. The great studio is of course 
the chief interest and here I found 
upon the easels eight or ten late can- 
vases that reveal Mr. Mannheim at 
the latest stage of his development and 


which are among the best figure work | 


I cannot fail to men- | nesday 


iG) ola 


in the country. 
tion a few of these in detail. 
Tuesday,” is a simple home interior 
depicting a familiar ironing day scene. 
In the foreground the interest is cen- 
tralized on the slender figure of a 
voung girl in white who bends her 
graceful head above an ironing board 
on which is spread a dainty piece of 
iinen. This study is remarkably fine 
in line and color. The woman’s figure 
is drawn with great Knowledge and 


treated in a direct and simple man- 
ner. The solidity of construction is 


well felt and the general handling is 
subtle and fine. In the background tivo 
fair-haired children play by an open 
window. This window serves as a pic- 
ture draping for the group. 
ured curtains are drawn back and be- 
yond can be seen a sunlit garden. 
The whole scene swims in light ana 
air. 

The recently completed portrait 
Mr. King C. Gillett still stands in the 
Mannheim studio. This is a three- 
quarter life sized study, remarkable 
for its strong modeling, its fine color, 
and the life-like expression of the 
mouth and eyes. The character of the 
genial model is strongly suggested. 
The pose is easy and characteristic 
and the color is rich and juicy. 
Girl on the Stair,’ is an ideal portrait 
of a fair-haired maiden wearing a 
blue guwn, a wide gray hat, and a 
white boa. The figure is posed leaning 
over a Stair rail with the arm resting 
on the newel post. The face, thought- 
ful—a bit sad—is painted in a mas- 
terly manner and the rendering of the 
hat and feather is a technical feat. 
“Girl in White” is perhaps one of Mr. 
Mannheim’s most remarkable render- 
ings and shows this master figure 
painter in the latest stage of his ce~ 
velopment. The supple figure of a se- 
rious-faced young woman is posed on 


pergola, | 


“The | 


| in its pure classic lines. 
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THE GRAPHIC 


a couch against the white panels of a 
boudoir. Just back of the head a 
chintz curtain adds a lovely color note 


to the high-keyed scheme. At the left 


a little table covered by a figured drape | 


holds a brass bow! of violets which in- 


troduces the only accented color in 
the picture. The rendering of the re- 
laxed figure is admirable and _ the 


treatment of the hair is truly wonder- 
ful. This splendid canvas is the prop- 
erty of Dr. West Hughes. 


“A Restless Day” is a landscape 
composition taken on the banks of the 
arroyo. The foreground is simple and 
direct and the trees in the middle dis- 
tance are finely massed. The sky is 
full of movement and _ the gzeneral 
feeling of fresh out-of-door nature is 
strong. 
than a painting, <A young gir! of 
flowerlike beauty is seated in a rustic 
chair in a springtime garden. The 
face is in profile and is like a cameo 
The hair is 
dressed low on the neck and the hands 
are clasped idly on the arms of the 
chair. In the background is seen a 
screen of spring foliage and in the up- 
per right-hand corner a branch of 
flowering jasmine bends to caress the 
blonde head of the dreaming girl. The 
relation between the figure and the 
flowers is subtly suggested. “When 
the Weeds Are Dry” is notable for its 
contrast of sunlight and shadow and 
Child and Goldfish” is a delightful 
study. 
recently purchased by a private school 
in Los Angeles, is a springtime idy] of 
rare beauty. “Portrait of a bady in 


“Maytime” is a poem rather | 


“Gathering Poppies,” a canvas | 





ba Ary. 











Black” and “Children at Play” are two | 


important subjects which are 
unfinished state. Both promise to be 
of great art interest and will undoubt- 
edly add greatly to Mr. Mannheim’s 
local fame as a figure painter. Tues- 


day this progressive painter departed 


for San Francisco on an extended trip 
and it is probable that he will hold 
an individual exhibition in Los An- 
geles early in the fall. 


This week and next witness many 


exhibitions of work by students of the 


art departments of both public and 
private schools in Los Angeles. Wed- 
of last week was “Visiting 
Day” at Polytechnic high school and 
the work of the art students was of 
paramount interest. Los Angeles high 
school, manual arts, and 


in an} 








Hollywood | 


high school have set a high standard | 


for school work along art branches and | 
well | 


much is expected from 
equipped institutions. 


these 
The art classes 


at Cumnock Hall and Girls Collegiate | 


School, under the direction of Miss | 
Leta Horlocker, held worthy exhibi- 
tions at their respective buildings | 


Wednesday and Thursday of last week, 
and Tuesday and Wednesday of this 


Week the art classes of the College of | 


Liberal Arts, U. S, C., held an exhili- 
tion in East Hall which was a sur- 
prise to many. Miss arly G. Totten- 
ham is the instructor and the work 
of her pupils reflects credit upon her 
ability. 
* * + 

At Steckel’s Gallery after June pits 
pictures by various well known Amer- 
lean painters will be exhibited 
Summer, beginning with those of 
Charles Rollo Peters and Jules Pages. 


all | 


| 
| 


Leta Horlocker will go to New York | 


about June 15. 
* as * 


Ralph Davison Miller is holding an 


exhibition in San Francisco. 


* * * 


Detlef Sammann has gone to Santa 


. Barbara on a Sketching trip. 





Frank Coburn has closed his studio 
in the Copp Building and will pass the 
Summer at Santa Ana. 

x ok & 

Joseph Greenbaum has just begun 
a full length, life-sized portrait of Mrs. 
Charles Wellington Rand. The sub- 
ject stands in a corner of her music 
room and is dressed in a simple black 
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PARIS 
PATTERN 
HATS 


E recently received from our 
Paris office, a fine collection 
of French pattern hats that 
are creations of celebrated Paris- 
tan designers. A very interesting 
feature concerning these hats. is 
their reasonable price. 


a 








Three Books by the Editor 


tl i ee i a en 


PAUL TRAVERS’ 
ADVENTURES 


ON SPECIAL 
ASSIGNMENT 


ee ee 


GLIMPSES ACROSS 
THE SEA 


By Samuel Travers Clover 


The first tells how an ambitious 
youth made his way around the 
world in order better to prepare 
himself for newspaper. work. 
The second shows how Paul suc- 
ceeded as a reporter, and the big 
assignments he covered. He was 
the last white man to see Sitting 
Bull, and the only reporter, from 
Start to finish, in the last vigi- 
lance party this country is likely 
to see. Pubilshed by Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. The third 
book is a collection of pen 
sketches, giving a whimsical 
point of view of generally un- 
noted data in the more preten- 
tious books of travel). For sale by | 


Cunningham,Curtiss & Welch Co 
252 SOUT oarIN es SL, 


C eenarker, 
220 SOUTH BROADIW Aw 


and Jones’ Book Store, 
Z2Z0°W ho! FIRS ST, 











OLD BOOKS | 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Call and ‘‘Browse.”” or send for catalogue. Tel, 
Main 3859, F3250. Open evenings till 8 o'clock. 


DAWSON’S BOOK SHOP 
518 SOUTH HILL ST. 







velvet gown. The commission comes 
from Miss Lillian Rand. 


Ty. 
LoOVInNS 
Pallette 


Hector Alliot and Prof. 
gave short talks before the 
Club of the Los Angeles 
of Art and Design Tuesday 
evening of last week. 

Nell Brooker-Mayhew will conduct 
an out-door sketching class this sum- 
mer. She will give a course of art 
talks to her pupils. 


Henry 
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Tuesday evening, Miss Hazel Mon- 
son, daughter of Mr, and Mrs. L. W. 
Monson of San Irancisco, became the 
bride of Mr. Volney Howard, son of 
Mrs A. J. Howard of this city. The 
ceremony took place at the First Pres- 
byterian Chureh, in the northern me- 
tropolis, which was lavishly decorated 
with roses and white lilies. The bridal 
zown was of white brocade satin, and 
the long tulle veil was caught with 
orange blossoms. Mrs. Alice Penning- 
ton of Denver acted as matron of hon- 
or, and Miss Mary Little of Wabash, 
Ind., was maid of honor. They were 
robed alike in blue messaline, and 
carried arm bouquets of pink roses, 
Mr. Norwood Howard served _ his 
brother as best man, and the ushers 
were Mr. Bruce Macneil, Mr. Charles 
Sevier, Mr. Harry Turner, Mr. Wil- 
liam FP. Reid and Mr. George Ennis. 
Mr. Monson gave his daughter into 
the keeping of the groom. A reception 
followed the ceremony at the home of 
the bride’s parents on Washington 
street which was fragrant with roses. 
The bridal table was all in pink— 
bridesmaids’ roses being utilized for 


: Mrs. 


the centerpiece and scattered across | 


the cloth. Mr. and Mrs. Howard left 
for San Pedro after the reception and 
boarded Mr. Howard’s sloop for a 
eruise to Catalina and the southern 
islands. On their return they will oc- 
cupy a summer cottage at Redondo. 


Wednesday evening, June 19, the 
Amateur Players Club will give a 
charming program at the Gamut Club, 
consisting of three one-act plays. Mrs. 
Fiske’s curtain raiser, 


SA Bit of G@id | 


Chelsea,” will be one of the principal | 


features, 
sent the players the prompt book used 
in her own production. 
the presentation will be Mrs. Fielding 
Stilson, Mr. Carroll Stilson, Mr. Hugh 
Bretherton and Mr. Kingsley Macom- 
ber. Suderman’s ‘“Far-Away Princess” 
will be offered by Mrs. Gregory Per- 
kins, Jr., Miss Margaret Gaffey, Miss 
Lucille Clark, Miss Helen Newlin, MT. 
Gurney Newlin and Mr. Dwight Whit- 
ing. In Bernard Shaw’s “The Man of 
Destiny,’ will be Mr. Roy Silent, Mr. 
Allen Box, Jr., and Mr. Patsy Calhoun. 
Mr. Alfred Allen is directing the play- 
lets. Between acts dancing will be en- 
joyed, and after the program a dance 
and supper are planned. An amateur 
orchestra, recruited from the ranks of 
the association, will render the pro- 
gram. The board of directors will act 
as hostesses, including Madame Ers- 
kine Ross, Mrs. Horace Wing, Mrs. 
Randolph Huntington Miner, 
Michael J. Connell, Mrs. E. T, Earl, 
Mrs. John P. Jones, Mrs. Roy Jones, 
Mr. James Soutter Porter, Mrs. Han- 
cock Banning, Mrs. Guy Cochran, Mrs. 
William KE. Dunn, and Mrs. Charles H. 
McKinstry. It is the object of the as- 
sociation to present to its members 
the cleverest of the one-act plays 
which are not as a rule given by 
professionals. Eventually, it is hoped 
to erect a playhouse and produce the 
plays that are ofttimes left to “‘‘waste 
their sweetness on the desert air,” be- 
cause they are too good to be money- 
makers. 


Mrs, David A, Vail of 1880 Spruce 
street, South Pasadena, complimented 
her nieces, Miss Dorothy Foster and 
Miss Mae Foster with a charmingly 
appointed dancing party last evening. 
Great masses of roses, in which Ameri- 
can Beauties and Ulrich Brunners pre- 
dominated, were used in the decora- 
tions, and the supper table, which was 
lighted with pink-shaded candelabra, 
was banked with pink roses and maid- 
enhair ferns. The beautiful gardens 


and the famous actress has | 


Concerned in | 


| Mayfield was recently announced. 








of the Vail home were strung with 
lights and “cozy corners” were  ar- 
ranged in hanging chairs fastened to 
the big oak trees. Assisting the hos- 
tess were Mrs. Clarendon A. Foster 
and Mrs. W. W. Huntington. The 
young people who enjoved the even- 
ing included Miss Gladys Pollard, Miss 
Ruth Grant, Miss Ruth Holder, Miss 
Mary Carnahan, Miss Mary Carnahan, 
Miss Esther Briggs, 
land, 
Miss Mary Kennedv of New York, Miss 
Brownie Coulter, Miss Jennie Jones, 
Miss Margaret Bell, Miss Mildred 
Smith, Miss Martha Smith, Miss Janet 
Smith. Miss Myrtle Asheby, Miss Hel- 
en Gilman and Miss Ethel Gilman of 
New York, Miss Ethel Paliner. Miss 
Gatzch, Miss Laura Hoffman, Mr. and 
Salisbury Smith of Denver, Mr. 


Miss Mary Bo- | 
Miss Beatrice Hall of New York, 


Harold Palmer, Mr. Ernest Davenport, | 


Mr. Gordon Gatzch, Mr. Raymond Call, 


Mr. Robert Smith, Mr. Harry Collier, | 
Mr. Gaylord Snyder, Mr. Harry Good- | 


win, Mr. Frank Cass, Mrs. Louis Cass, 
Mr. Fritz Cass, Mr. James Horn, Mr. 
Arden Day, Mr. Thomas Wotkvn, Mr. 
Charles Sutton, Mr. Arnold Salisbury, 
Mr. Charles List, Mr. Ralph Aull and 
Mr. John Staats. 


Under the auspices of the steamship 
denartment of the Citizens Trust ard 


Savings Bank. Dr. EE. E. Prowell, Mr. | 


and Mrs. 
Mrs. 


D, E. Lyman and Mr. and 
A. EF. Todd will leave tomorrow 


morning for a six months’ tour cover- | 


ing Europe, India, Australia and New 
Zealand. 
Mr. and 


Mrs. Gregory Perkins. Jr., 


entertained Wednesdav evening with a | 


theater party at the Belasco, followed 
by supper at their home in St. Paul 
avenue. Cut flowers in vases were 
used for decorations and for the cen- 
terpiece of the supper table. Those 
who enjoved the occasion were Dr. and 
Mrs. FE. A. Brvant. Mr. ard Mrs. FEF. 1D. 
Silent. Mr. and Mrs. J. W. McKinley, 


| Dr. and Mrs. W. L. Wills, Mr and Mrs. 


T. E. Gibbon, Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton 
R. Rollins, Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Bishon, 
Jr. Mr. and Mrs. W. K. Thompson, 
Mrs. Eleanor W. Brown. Mrs. James S. 
Porter, Miss Ida M. White, Dr. J, 
Redebaugh, Mr. Don McGilvray 
Mr. F. C. Valentine. 


Miss Areen Barker of Hotel Hershey 
Arms gave a theater party at the Be- 
lasco Thursday afternoon in compli- 
ment to Miss Juliet Borden, whose en- 
gagement to Lieutenant Irving Hall 
Af- 
the was enjoyed at 


ter matinee tea 


val Hotel Alexandria by Miss Borden, Miss 


Marguerite Drake, Miss Katherine 
Stearns, Mrs. Louis Tolhurst, Mrs. 
Forrest Q. Stanton and Mrs. Arthur 
Macfarlane. 


Miss Haze] Barlow, daughter of Mr. | 


and Mrs. 
Thirtieth 


Allison Barlow of 
street, has chosen Tuesday 


evening, June 25, as the date of her | 


M. | 
and | 


| West 29th street have 






| 
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This is NOT a common Table Mat. 
A liquid-proof, WASHABLE SURFACE. 
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A FOLDING LIQUID-PROOF JOINT. 
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This pad is not an experiment, 


years by many of the best merchants 


has a liquid- 


proof surface, 


has a ventilated air chamber. 

has a folding liquid-proof joint. 
protects your table under the joints. 
has a surface that can be washed. 


protects your table under the joints. 


but has been sold for the past four 
in the United States as the best thing 


in table pads that has ever been produced, 


(Linen Dept., near 8d St. corner entrance) 


J. W. R>obinson Co., 


Broadway 


—— 
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ing class of the Girls’ Collegiate school 
Tuesday evening with a supper-dance. 
The house was charmingly decorated, 
and the grounds were hung with Jap- 
anese lanterns. 


Mr. 
New Hampshire street left Wednesday 
morning for the east, en route for a 
summer abroad. 


Dr. and Mrs. Andrew Stewart Lob- 
engier and Miss Gladys Lobengier of 
Westmoreland place are also planning 
for several months in Europe, and will 
leave Los Angeles about the last of 
next month, 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis Dreyfus will join 
the caravan of Los Angelans abroad 
and are planning to leave early in Au- 
gust. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Stetson of 1240 
been  enter- 
taining their nephew, Mr. Guy T. Stet- 
son of the Ojai Valley and his fiancee, 
Miss Inez Carne, of Ventura, whose 
engagement was recently announced, 


| and whose marriage will occur in the 


| 


705 West | 


marriage to Mr. Kenyon Farrar Lee, | 


son of Mr. and Mrs. Bradner Lee. The 
ceremony will take place at the Ebell 
Clubhouse, and will be followed by a 
reception at the Barlow home, 


Miss Florence Rowan of Harvard 


boulevard gave a bridge party Wednes- | 


day afternoon in honor of her sister- 
in-law and her cousin, Mrs. Benjamin 
Rowan and Mrs. Thomas Nichols. 


Coreopsis blossoms were us i : 
BP si € used Mane) ong carried a bouquet of pink sweet 


decorations, and about fifty guests 
were present. Assisting the hostess 
were Mrs. George D. Rowan, Mrs, W. 
T. Maurice, Mrs. Frank Cook and 
Mrs. E. B. Miller. 


Miss Geraldine Grady. daughter of 
Mrs. James B. Grady of West Twenty- 


eighth street entertained the graduat- 


late summer, 


Miss Belle Hutchinson, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Hutchinson of Park 
Grove avenue, and Mr. Walter Koll, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Kol! of West 
Eleventh street, were married Wednes- 
day evening at St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, the rector, Rev. Lewis G. Mor- 
ris, officiating. The bride wore a gown 
of hand embroidery over ivory satin. 
Her long tulle veil was caught with 


orange blossoms, and she carried a 
bouquet of Bride roses. Mrs. Cyril J. 
Kupfer, who was matron of honor, 


wore charmeuse satin in orchid shade, 


peas. The bridesmaids, Miss Frances 


| Johnson and Miss Dorothy Ming, were 


| ered Tomes, 
| mer roses. 


gowned in pink satin with embroid- 
and carried Cecil Brun- 
Mrs. Kupfer wore a large 
picture hat trimmed with orchids, and 
the bridesmaids wore quaint little rose 


bonnets. Little Rachael Hutchinson. 


and Mrs. Walter Perry Story of | 


cousin of the bride, 
and Messrs. Harley Eastman, Harve 
Koll, Ray Dudley and Jack Warrei 
were uShers. Following the ceremon 
a reception was held at the home @i 
the bride’s parents, which was a-bloom 
with pink blossoms and long festooni 
\of greenery. Mr. and Mrs. Xoll ar 
enjoying a trip through the north, aft: 
‘er which they will make their home a 
1630 George street, where Mr. Koll has 
|erected av homemior his™bride; 


was flower gill 


At high noon Wednesday Miss Bea- 
trice Cutter, daughter of Mr. and Mrs 
\H. I. Cutter of West Twenty-ninth 
street, became the bride of Mr, William 
C. Keim. The wedding took place 4 
St. John’s Episcopal Church, the Re. 
Lewis G. Morris officiating. The bride 
‘wore her going-away suit of while 
‘serge, and a hat trimmed with whil 
‘plumes. She carried a  boaquet 0 
bride roses and lilies of the valle. 
Miss Elizabeth Bard, her only attend 
ant, wore a white lingerie gown ani 
‘a white, rose-trimmed hat, and carried 
| a bouquet of white roses. Mr. Bevell! 
Keim, Jr., attended his brother as beil 
man. A wedding breakfast was servel 
iat the Cutter home, where the bridal 
ltable and the rooms were decorated 
with yellow blossoms and ferns. Aft 
la wedding tour Mr, and Mrs. Keim wil 
stay with Mr. Keim’s parents, unl! 
the erection of their own home. 


Another Wednesday ceremony WwW 
that which united Miss Marjorie Ba* 
table, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Jamé 
Bastable of Hollywood, to Mr. Jack 
Adams of Mt. Vernon, Ky. Only rela: 
itives and intimate friends witness 
| the ceremony, which was performed 
by the Rev. G. C. Patterson. Th? 
bride wore a gown of white satil 
made en traine, and draped with lac 
Her tulle veil was fastened with * 
Juliet cap of pearls, and she earrict 
‘lilies of the valley. Mr. L. S. Adams 
‘served as best man, and little Bet! 
Adams acted as ring bearer. Tif 
house was decorated with spring los 
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soms, and the service was read at an 
altar formed of white blossoms aac 


Faster lilies. After a wedding supper | 
Mr. and Mrs. Adams left for their 
honeymoon, and later will return to | 


SS ———— 


Hollywood, where they will live. 


for June Brides 


READING LAMPS—That will make the home more pleasant in 
the evening. One of these handsome lamps would be greatly ap- 
preciated by any young bride. 

Portable electric lamps tor the desk, piano and library table, 
finished in brass, gold and verdi green, shades with lea 
silk. See the new Empire style. oma 


Owing to a sudden summons east, 
Mrs. Lester Robinson of 832 Beacon 
street was forced to recall invitations 
to the luncheon and bridge with which 
she planned to entertain Wednesday 
afternoon, and the affair has been in- 
definitely postponed. 


Saturday afternoon at the home of, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Marsh of West- 
chester place a delightful musicale was 
given for the Neighborhood Settlement 
of the Episcopal Church, under the 
direction of Mrs. Isaac Milbank. Late 
in the afternoon tea was served in the | 
beautiful gardens of the Marsh home. 
The program included: “Poet and 
Peasant,’ Delano Mandolin and Guitar 
Club; vocal selections, Mrs. Elsa Rus- 
sell Dunean; “La Ballerina Waltz,” 
Lee Milbank; Irish Dance, Mary and 
Nicholas Miibank; piano solo, Florence 





Bradley & Hubbard portables, extra value, 
4S,inehies high» threesstylcs atis10, $14 and $12, 
DINNERWARE—You cannot make a mistake in 
giving dinnerware, and our vast display is the larg- 


est and best in the city. Choose a breakfast set, 
beefsteak set or luncheon set. We show the new- 


rsh: Irish Fairy Stories, Miss Maud ‘ . ‘ 
et, three ee by Grace Wydney est designs iN sets and separate Dirces. Some Ses 
Mavee and a delightful Tyrolienne cial piiCesamn white and gold patterns. 
dance by Florence Marsh, Evelyn _ ; ; : 
Johnson, Jamie Boyle and Lee Mil- Meakin’s China, 52-piece set, $11.50 YP | ‘/) 00 
bank. —— 


German China, 52-piece set. . $27.50 
Haviland, 52-piece set ..... . $35.00 
Minton, 52-piece set.......$140.00 


Dr. and Mrs. John R. Haynes are 
now established in their new home at 
2324 South Figueroa street. 


Miss Virginia Walsh, daughter of J 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Walsh of Harvard | 
boulevard, is in the North for a visit | With a luncheon at the Los Angeles | 


of several weeks. Part of the time will | Country Club in honor of the women 


436-444 SOUTH BROADWAY 


China, Glassware, Silver, Art and Household Goods 























tention since the announcement of her 
engagement. Dr. Horton is a Phi Chi 


FOR RENT 


be passed with Miss Arabella Morrow, who have heen associated with her ™an, and holds a chair in the surgical/| |, lighted snd aeneeeeetG al 
daughter of Judge Morrow, of San | during her presidency of the Ebel! | (¢Partment of the University of South- || gaxyr cLuB BUILDING “Bapectally a 
Francisco, who was Miss Walsh’s house Club. Covers will be laid for Mrs. | “7”? California, as well as being on the tractive summer quartere for Musicians and 


surgical board of the county hospital. 








guest this winter. The remainder Of John H. Francis, Mrs. Lewis Clarke ; oa Artists. For terms, etc., apply t 
her visit will be at the home of her = | —- Miss Virginia Goodsell of Hotel Wil- |} manager > apply ptomthe 
: Carlisle, Mrs. Edwin A. Curtis, Mrs. | oj, + ‘ : ieee ’ 
aunt, Mrs. Edgar Axton Jones of Pied- : snire entertained Thursday evenings 1044 SOUTH HOPE STRE 
ont. She will return with Mr. ana | Malone Joyce, Mrs. Francis Pierpont | with a reception in hohor of Mr. Alex- a 
a Be —e mee Davis, Mrs. James Sears Montague, m* 


Mrs. Jones by motor. ander Heinemann, the musician. 


Mrs. Sidney J. Parsons, Mrs. Frederick 


Mr. and Mrs. John J. Jenkins and 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Tryman are en- 
joying a motor trip to San Francisco 
and other northern cities. 


Mrs. H. M. Bishop of 2022 Hoover 
Street has returned from San Fran- 
cisco, where she has been staying for 
Several weeks. Mrs. H. W. Vermilion 
is also back from:the north, and she 
and Mrs. Bishop were guests of honor 
at a dinner given by Mrs. Nicolai Betts 
at the Palace Hotel. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward Deiter of 722 
Valencia street have left for a motor 
trip through the north and also through 
Oregon and Washington. 


Mr, and Mrs. Phillip D. Wilson of 
South Union avenue will leave this 
morning for the East, where they will 
Stay for several weeks, 


Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Workman and 
Miss Workman are enroute to New 
York, from which port they sail June 
15 for a summer in Europe. 

Mrs. Rufus H. Herron of Hotel 
Darby is in San Francisco, where she 
motored with Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Rey- 
nolds. In a few days Mrs. Herron will 
80 to Portland to enjoy a visit with 
her son-in-law and daughter, Lieuten- 
ant and Mrs. William Hamilton Toaz. 


Mrs. James Henry Ballagh of Fifth | 


avenue is the guest of her sister, Mrs. 
Oliver J, Stough of San Diego. 


Captain and Mrs. Randolph Hunting- 
ton Miner of West Adams street, Mrs. 
E. T. Earl of Wilshire boulevard, and 
Col. and Mrs. Charles McKinstry of St. 
James Park will return niext week 


trom a motoring trip through the Yo- 
semite Valley. 


_Mrs. George Henry Rector and Mrs. 
Mrederick Webb have issued invita- 
“ions for Thursday afternoon, June ny 
ae the Beverly Hills Hotel. They will 
be assisted by Mrs. E. H. Miller, Mrs. 
WV. 8B. Bailey, Hrs. G. W. Sauret, Mrs. 


| a ie Bresee, and Miss Maude Rich- 
ards, 


eg Edward C. Bellows of 1422 Gra- 
ercy Place wil] entertain Tuesday 











| through the north, 


Warren Johnson, Mrs. Fred Beau De 
Zart, Mrs. William Reid, Mrs. EF. C. 
Dieter, Mrs. W. L. Jones, Mrs. James 
Warren Holder, Mrs. Willitts J. Hole, 
Mrs. W. 8S. Bartlett, Mrs. Reuben 
Shettler, Mrs. William H. Jamison, 
Mrs. W. W. Orcutt, Mrs. Philip G. Hu- 
bert, Mrs. B. N. Pratt, Mrs. Allison 
Barlow, Mrs. Carl L. Doran, Mrs. C. C. 
Cottle, Mrs. Samuel McClure, Mrs. W. 
S. Lysie, Mrs. Walter C. Vallikett, Miss 
Winifred Waite and Miss May Neill. 


Dr. and Mrs. Joseph Kurtz of 1801 
Toberman street announce the engage- 
nrent of their daughter, Miss Kather- 
ine Kurtz, to Mr. Raymond Joseph 
Wheeler of Stockton. The marriage 
will take place at the Kurtz home 
Wednesday evening, June 19, and only 
the family will be present. Mrs. Jack 
McGarry will attend her sister as ma- 
tron of honor, and Dr. William Young 
of Stockton will serve as best man. 


Miss Elizabeth Rose Richards, daugh- | 


ter of Mrs. Charles Richards of West 
Adams street, became the bride of Dr. 
Warren Nichols Horton Tuesday eve- 
ning at the home of the bride’s moth- 
er. The service was read by the Rev. 
Joseph Glass. The bride wore a gown 
of white satin, made with a court 
train and garnished with duchesse 
lace. Her tulle veil was fastened with 
orange blossoms to form a cap effect, 


| and her bouquet was a shower of lilies 


of the valley and orchids. She also 
wore a pendant of opals and diamonds, 
the gift of the groom. Miss Frances 
Richards was her sister’s only attend- 
ant and wore yellow charmeuse 
trimmed in yellow lace, carrying an 
arm: bouquet of yellow rose buds. Mr. 
Jesse Horton served his brother as 
best man. Roses and jonquils in yel- 
low, and masses of fernery were used 
in decorating the home, and supper 
was served for about thirty at a table 
fragrant with vellow rosebuds. Dr. 
and Mrs. Horton are enjoying a trip 
after which they 
will return to this city to make their 
home. Miss Richards is a popular 
member of the younger set, and has 


| been the recipient of much social at- 














Dr. and Mrs. A. L. Macleish of Kings- 
ley Drive will sail June 15 for a trip 
through England and Scotland. At 
present they are in New York. 


Madame Esther Palliser will receive 
tomorrow afternoon at her new studio, 
669 Burlington avenue. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. J. Selby of 234 Oc- 
ecidental boulevard entertained Mon- 
day evening with an at home for the 
Saint Cecilia Club, of which Mrs. Selby 
is @ member. A delightful program of 
instrumental and vocal music was one 
of the features of the evening. 


Mrs. Warren Gillelan is in Kansas 
City, and plans to pass the next two 
months visiting friends in the east. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Rivers Drake 
have as house guests Mrs. A. C. Fish- 
er, wife of Lieut. A. C. Fisher of Fort 
McDowell. . 


In compliment to Mrs. I. N. Pratt, 
who will soon leave for San Francisco, 


| Where she will make her home, Mrs. 
| Leslie R. Hewitt of 1212 South Alvar-. 
ada street will entertain with a large) 


reception Friday afternoon. Assisting 
in receiving will be Mrs. Allison Bar- 
low, Mrs. George Brock, Mrs. Lewis 
Clarke Carlisle, Mrs. R. W. Dromgold, 
Mrs. R. A. Perez, Mrs. William Mac- 


donald, Mrs. Clarence Variel, Mrs. Jos- | 


eph C. Wilson, Mrs. Winchester, the 
Misses Lane, Mabel Clute and Kather- 
ine Pratt. 


Mrs. W. J. Broderick and the Misses 
Anita and Lucy Broderick are in San 
Franciseo for a brief visit. On their 
return they will bring with them Mr. 
and Mrs. T. B. Blackburn. 


Mrs. Harrison Henrich and Mrs. 
Frederick M. Henrich of 758 West 
Adams street have issued cards for a 
bridge party, to be given Wednesday 
afternoon, June 12. 
for about one hundred guests. 


Miss May Catherine Smith, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. James Smith of Hob- 
art boulevard, has chosen June 29 as 
the date of her marriage to Mr. Frank 
Edmund Martin. The groom’s brother, 
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Rev. Joseph Martin, will read the ser- 
vice. Bridesmaids will be Miss Ade- 
laide Smith and Miss Julia Smith, and 
little Miss Agnes Smith will act as 
flower girl... Mr. Arthur Lamb will be 
best man and Mr. Frank Jenal and Mr. 
Ernest Ganahl will be the groomsmen. 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis Allan McCray of 
“Roseland,” Hollywood, announce the 
engagement of their daughter, Miss 
Irene McCray, to Mr. Harold J. Hefft- 
ron. The wedding will take place the 
latter part of this month. 


Californians Plan Foreign Tour 

Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Bishop, Dr. ana 
Mrs. H. Hamilton, Judge and Mrs. 
A. E. Jameson, Mr. and Mrs. E. Todd, 
Dr. and Mrs. A. E. White will leave 
June 25 under the auspices of D. F. 
Robertson, manager steamship depart- 
ment Citizens Trust and Savings Bank, 
308 South Broadway, on an extended 
tour around the world. The party will 
visit the South Sea Islands, New Zea- 
land, Australia, thence continue their 
journey around the world. Another 
large party will leave on a similar tour 
July 24, August 21 and September 18, 
1912. 


At Hotel Mt. Washington 


About two hundred society folk at- 
tended the dance which followed the 
tennis tournament at the Mt. Wash- 
ington Hotel Saturday. 

Forty girls from the Westlake School 
enjoyed dinner at Hotel Mt. Washing- 
ton Saturday evening, attending the 
dance later. 


Thi Beta Phi, U. S. C., entertained 
with a dinner Saturday night at the 


hotel. 


Mrs. W. W. Harding of Indianapolis, 
Ind., is a recent guest at the Mt. Wash- 
ington Hotel. 




















By Caroline Reynolds 

In ‘The Price” George Broadhurst 
has penned his greatest work, a dram- 
atic gem polished almost to tne point 
of perfection and shining with a luster 
attained by none other of his excel- 
lent productions. Yet ‘“‘The Price” 
will never reach the heights of popu- 
larity. It is too Ibsenic, too grav, too 
shorn of the idealistic, too pitiless in 
its reality to please the greater por- 


tion of the public. Its production by 
Helen Ware at the Mason Opera 
House this week shows but little 











her is a haven of rest. In her he finds 
inspiration that brings him fame. He 
is kind which is balm to her bruised 
heart. His friendship blossoms into 
love, and she mistakes her gratitude. 
her fondness for him, for a_ similar 
passion, and, finally, the big moment 
sweeps them both off their feet. Dole's 
wife, a slatternly, uneducated, unre- 
fined woman, with no talent except 
for housekeeping, will not listen to 
his plea for divorce. Eventually, it is 
revealed to Ethel that not Dole, but 
Dr. Ethan Bristol, his friend, is the 
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change from the drama as first offered 
at the Belasco in this city. Mr. 
Broadhurst has had the keen dram- 
atic sense not to cater to public opin- 
ion by throwing a sop to Cerberus in 
the form of a happy ending, therefore 
keeping his values to the final cur- 
tain. “The Price’ indicates in its 
title the exact nature of the play. 
Ethel Toscani, alone, friendless, buf- 
feted by the world, finds work as sec- 
retary to Stannard Dole, artist. She 
has been so long apart from the gen- 
tle things of life that Dole’s studio to 








man who has awakened real 
her heart. She gives Ethan her prom- 
ise, but begs him to keep it secret, 
In the end, she is forced to tell Dole 
the truth, and the shock kills him, 
as his physical strength is at low ebb. 
Ethel and Ethan are married and for 
a time live in paradise. Then comes 
Mrs. Dole, like a black shadow across 
the sunshine of their happiness. She 
is the avenger. A word here, an in- 
Sinuation there, and she makes Ethel’s 
life a misery. Finally, she produces a 
diary kept by Stannard and reads from 


love in 
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| Tins June 
Whte Sale 


is the 


viewpoints, of any like sale we have 


most satisfying, from all 


ever held—satisfying to the public 


as well as to ourselves. So abun- 





dant were our assortments that a 
hardly 
||| made an impression upon the stock. 
still are the 
various lines of WAISTS and UN- 
DERMUSLINS. 


| whole week’s selling has 


Particularly strong 


N. B. Blackstone 


318-320-322 South Broadway | 








it the notes which 
Ethan’s Puritan 
gards Ethel 


incriminate Ethel. 
soul rebels: he re- 
as unfit. But her pleas 
move him, and he is about to take 
her in his arms when a chance re- 
mark leads to the discovery that to 
the shock of Ethel’s confession was 
due Stannard Dole’s death. He re- 
gards her as a murderess and goes 
from the house. Then comes the dis- 
covery that Ethel has been tricked: 
that Mrs. Dole invented the entry in 
the diary. The curtain falls as the 
woman faces the poverty of her life 
without love—her lips voicing the cry 
of her heart that Ethan must come 
back. It is not a pleasant tale, but 
it is worth while, and it brings home 


with force the old truism, “He who 
plays must pay.” Helen Ware is a 
new star to local audiences. Without 


physical beauty it is hard for an act- 
resS to succeed, but Miss Ware has 


overcome this great difficulty. She 
is an emotional actress in the best 
Sense of the word. There is no 


Shrieking, no beating of breast and 
hair-tearing. Hers is the heartwrung 
grief of a human woman. No pyro- 
technics, but a steady flame in her 
acting. Her lighter moments are just 
as pleasing—one does wish she had 
more of them in this dismal play. Our 
old friend, George Barnum, is given a 


rousing reception, and his work as 
Professor Damaroff is delightful in 
every sense. Harrison Hunter is in- 


clined to staginess as Dr. Bristol, and 
is not physically suited to the role. 
Jessie Ralph has not quite the cold 
cunning of Mrs. Dole, .although she 
gives a good superficial rendition. 
There are minor parts of worth. The 
Scenic pictures are wretched, especial- 
ly the artist’s studio. 


Witter Bynner’s first duty toward 
his play, “His Father’s House,” being 
produced at the Belasco, is to destroy 
what he has done and begin all over 
again. With material for an intensely 
gripping play, a big problem which can 
be solved, with excellent lines and terse 
truth, nevertheless, Mr. Bynner has 
missed his opportunity, apparently 
through lack of knowledge of dramatic 
technic. The play is based on “The 
Road to Damascus,” by an English au- 
thor. Mrs. Gerald Humfrey, who adores 
her husband and believes in his integ- 
rity, is brought to face one of the fol- 
lies of his youth in the person of a 
small boy, son of Humfrey and a young 
girl, The girl wishes to marry and 
start over again, and asks Mrs. Hum - 
frey to take the child, “Jack,” and 
adopt him. After a struggle with her- 
self, the woman does so, but does not 
let her husband into the secret of the 
boy’s parentage. Gerald hates little 
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Jack. He is jealous of him, antagonis- 
tic to him; especially after his own son 
is born. To Mrs. Humfrey Jack clings 
with all the wistful longing in him— 
to her and to his “brother” Dick. But 
Gerald can see no good in Jack, and 
finally demands that he shall be sent 
away-—-demands it in the cruellest fash- 
ion. It is then that Mrs. Humfrey re- 
veals the truth that Jack is as much 
his son as Dick—and life begins again 
for the sundered family. Mr. Bynner 
starts his play with a first act which is 
really a prologue and which is as un- 
necessary to the action as is the intro- 
duction of an Irish servant. The play 
should have begun with Jack’s young 
manhood. The character of the boy 
offers a psychological study of unlim- 
ited opportunities. No less is there 
place for a big part for Mrs. Humfrey 
—an exploitation of a nobility, a wom- 
anliness that seldom exists. Jack and 
Mrs. Humfrey are the big features of 
the play—then should come the contest 
between Jack and his father, as a sec- 
ondary issue, but, nevertheless, of vital 
interest. Mr. Bynner has evolved many 
brilliant lines, but they are badly 
worked in—introduced unnaturally in 
dialogue which gives them no excuse 
for being. Mrs. Humfrey moralizes to 
Jack at the wrong moment—her long 
speech to him when he is locked in his 
bedroom on the verge of suicide should 
be divided and scattered through the 
play. The love between Mrs. Humfrey 
and Jack is one of the most beautiful 
things ever injected into a play, and it 
should not be marred by melodrama. 
There is too much obviousness. The 
audience realizes that Jack has a re- 
volver and a box of cartridges without 
having it impressed upon it half a 
dozen times. It also knows that he 
possesses a Maxim silencer for his gun, 
without every character speaking of 
the fact. The general impression given 
by the play is hastiness, lack of care in 
the development of characters. It 
needs more action—not physical action: 
but action of ideas brought forth in 
legitimate dialogue starred with those 
gems that Mr. Bynner shows he is 
capable of producing, The final cur- 
tain falls on a picture of family happi- 
ness that reminds one of the photo- 
sraphs in an album. Jack and his fa- 
ther are psychologically opposed to 
each other—their planes will never 
meet; and it is unnatural for them to 
be a part of a picture of family bliss. 
Because two men are father and son 
is not always a sign of affection and 
congeniality. Rather should the au- 
thor show a determination on the part 
of each man to cultivate tolerance for 
the other, to give admiration, and fin- 
ally arrive at a certain sort of friend- 
ship—but never paternal and filial af- 
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fection. To Muriel Starr and Harry 
Mestayer the chief honors go. Miss 
Starrs assumption of-the mother is 


wonderfully mature and maternal—her | 


defense of Jack is stirring. There is no 
touch of ranting—only tense emotion. 
Mestayer has a difficult role, but one 
to which he is exceedingly well fitted. 
Jack, with his touch of morbidness, his 
hate for his father, his worship of Mrs. 
Humfrey and his love for Dick, is 
made real by this excellent actor, who 
can be moving without becoming 
mawkish. As Gerald Humfrey Lewis 
Stone has a part to which he gives 
more character than any lines vouch- 
safed it would indicate. Robert Ober 
as the boyish Dick is excellent and 
Beatrice Nichols plays with good ef- 
fect as Betty Carter. The Belasco 
company is not so fortunate in its fem- 
inine members as in its masculine 
players, and the minor roles in the play 
are not done in the best of fashion. 


Novelties at the Orpheum 


One wishes that vaudeville perform- 
ers would find a new line of patter. 
Since the overworked mother-in-law 
joke has retired because of old-age, 
the married-life-joke has been twisted, 
turned, re-tailored, and revamped, but 
surely it is time it was laid on a shelf 
and something new trundled forth. 
Stuart Barnes, comedian, is a laugh- 
maker of distinction, but his’. entire 
discourse rests upon the moth-eaten 
situations of married life. A man of 
his ability should fine a new trick of 
the trade. Delmore and Light also af- 
fect songs of that trend. Neither one 
of this team seems to possess any 
great talent. The pianist is noisy and 
self-conscious and the singer misuses 
his voice without success. Mlle. Fre- 
goleska, one of the unfortunate Paris 
Grand Opera singers, has a colerature 
soprano which she uses with skill in 
the difficult Bell Song from “Lakme.” 
Its crystal glitter is at its best in this 
offering, but in the favorite ballad, 


“Tell Me If You Love Me” and in ‘The | 


Last Rose of Summer” it lacks the 
warmth and sentiment associated with 
love songs. She is a woman of per- 
sonality and comeliness, which is to 
her advantage. The Four Holloways 
do feats of skill on the tight wire, but 
it must be confessed the buffoonery of 
their clown isreally more enoyed than 
the tight rope act, for the public has 
fared to repletion on these displays. 
“Dinkelspiel’s Christmas” will probably 
prove a mine of fun to those who have 
not yet explored its precincts, but for 
those who have seen it more than 
once it falls rather flat. The Harvey 
De Vora trio, Rosina Caselli and Aida 
Overton Walker are the holdovers. 





“Little Johnny Jones” at Lyceum 


George M. Cohan’s tuneful and “rag- 
gy” musical comedy, “Little Johnny 
Jones,” is at last being given produc- 
tion at Fischer's Lyceum, after post- 
Ponement of several weeks because of 
the success of May Boley’s “Tillie.” 
While there are several evidences of 
mis-Casting, and the scenic accessor- 
1€S are scarcely what the Fischer repu- 
tation leads one to expect, the company 
a8 a whole “makes good.” It is almost 
impossible for May Boley not to “get 
over,” and although the part of Goldie 
1S not at all suited to her personality 
She makes it 4 laughing success——far 


funnier than George Cohan ever 
mg NET Jane Urban should rightly 
lave had the part and the character 


cf Florabelle Fly should have been 
deeded to the rotund comedienne. Lit- 
Ue Miss Urban’s slender gracefulness 
- evidenced in half a dozen instances. 
She is prettily gowned, sings sweetly, 
poe dances deftly. Bob Lett is a new 
Me of an Unknown. Heretofore, we 
‘ave associated the part with avoir- 
‘upois, but Lett’s portrayal of the 
bee detective is not less effective 
aoe his bones are unpadded. His 
fe ing Song is the biggest hit of 
“ne entire production. While Reece 
Girdner is a trifle too Cohanesque in 
ee bart of Johnny, he fits the role in 
Xcetlent fashion, giving it just the 











breeziness and youthfulness necessary 
to its success. Herbert Cawthorne has 
the best opportunity of his local en- 
gagement aS an Irishman, and Madi- 


son Smith is truly villainous as Ans- | 
its full 


tev. The lively chorus adds 
quota of enjoyment, and the show goes 
at a brisk and even pace. 
will surely demand more than one 
week of it. 


Offerings for Next Week 


Kolb and Dill, the favorite German 
comedians, unquestionably the most 
popular team that has ever delighted 
local audiences, will return to the Ma- 
jestic theater Sunday night in a limited 
Summer engagement. Their first ve- 
hicle will be the Viennese musical 
comedy, “The Girl in the Train.” This 
is entirely new to local audiences, Kolb 
and Dill having made the first coast 
production of the play in San Fran- 
cisco, where it made the walls of the 
Savoy theater ring with mirth for five 
weeks. Northern critics were unani- 
mous in declaring it to be the biggest 
hit in the career of these comedians. 
It is the work of Victor Leon, the lib- 
rettist of “The Merry Widow,” and 
Leo Fall. Harry B. Smith made the 
adaptation for the American stage, 
while Kolb and Dill themselves have 
added much of their own particular 
brand of humor. Kolb will have the 
role of a young court secretary, who 
gives up his berth to a young and 
pretty actress—which causes a misun- 
derstanding that plunges him into hot 
water. Max Dill will be be the sleep- 
ing car conductor. In support of Kolb 
and Dill will be found Florence Gear, 
Olga Stech, Edwin Wilson, W. H. 
White, Walter Paschal, Bessie Frank- 
lin, Nell E. Strong, Maxie McDonald, 
Harold Vincent, Otto Schrader and 
a chorus of thirty girls. 


John Steven McGroarty’s pageant- 
drama of Southern California’s early 
history, “The Mission Play,” will be- 
gin its seventh week in its own theater 
at San Gabriel Monday afternoon, June 
10. This is a record which under sim- 
ilar conditions has never been ap- 
proached. Despite the distance of the 
theater from the center of town, the 
play attracts large crowds daily, and 
other cities are urging its production 
in their precincts. Arrangements were 
made for its removal to San Diego, to 
be followed by a session at Santa Bar- 
bara, and after that a production in 
the Greek theater at Berkeley, but it 
has been necessary to postpone these 
projects, as the attendance is so large 
that the managers do not feel justified 
in ending the local engagement. 


Witter Bynner’s interesting play, 
“His Father’s House,” will begin its 
Second week at the Belasco theater 
Monday night. Belasco patrons have 
found the production much to their 
liking and have applauded the excel- 
lent acting of Lewis S. Stone, Muriel 
Starr, Harry Mestayer, Robert Ober 
and the others who have contributed 
so materially to the success of the 
play. “His Father’s House” has for 
its central theme the love of a noble 
woman for an adopted boy—the son of 
her husband. This situation has a 
great appeal to the sympathies of the 
audiences. There are sufficient com- 
edy moments to supply the necessary 
light and shade for the stronger mo- 
ments. The production of “The Man 
Between,” played in New York under 
the name of “The Bridge,” has been 
postponed for a week on account of 
the continued success of “His Father’s 
House.” 


Laurette Taylor and the Burbank 
stock company performance of Hart- 
ley Manners’ comedy of youth, ‘Peg o’ 
My Heart,” is one of the successes of 
the season, and eloquent evidence of its 
popularity is found in the announce- 
ment that the play will begin its third 
week at the Burbank theater Sunday 
afternoon. Peg is an alluring and be- 
witching creature, warm-hearted and 
wilful. It is a light-hearted play—as 
light-hearted as its principal charac- 
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Laurette Taylor's charming 
of the little Irish lass is a 
delight. Mr. Manners’ drama, “‘Barba- 
raza,” is scheduled to follow “Peg 0’ 
My Heart,” and is now in active re- 
hearsal on the, Burbank stage under 
the personal direction of the author, 
and promises to score a success of 
much the same proportions that has 


ter, and 
portrait 


come to Miss Tavlor in “Peg 0’ My 
Heart.” 
Two star headliners will top the 


Orpheum Jill the week opening Mon- 
day matinee, June 10. Theodore Rob- 
erts and his company will present “The 
Sheriff of Shasta,” and Ray Cox will 
offer a number of comic songs. Mr. 
Roberts is recognized as one of the 
best of the legitimate stars and is es- 
pecially remembered for his creation 
of Canby in “Arizona.’”’ His vaudeville 
vehicle is based on Bret Harte’s “Sue,” 
and it is said gives Mr. Roberts ex- 
ceptional opportunity. With him is 
Florence Smythe, long a stock favorite 
here. Ray Cox’s songs are all exclusive 
—several of them having come from 
her own pen. New features of her act 
are an aeroplane song and her version 
of a haseball game. The Six Kirk- 
smith Sisters, musicians, have an act 
which gives them a chance to display 
both instrumental and vocal. skill. 
Maxin Brothers are new style acrobats 
with Bobbie, a canine clown, as assist- 
ant. Mlle. Fregoleska, the Roumanian 
nightingale, ‘“Dinkelspiel’s Christmas,” 
the Four Holloways and Stuart Barnes 
remain over. Anniversary week at the 
Orpheum is set for June 24, and a not- 
able array of talent has been gathered 
for that occasion. Next week will bring 


Cecil Lean and Florence Holbrook, 
musical comedy stars. 
Another week of “Little Johnny 


Jones” is announced for Fischer's Ly- 
eceum, beginning with the Sunday mat- 
inee June $ The. entire company is 
doing its best work in this Cohan of- 
fering. The showing made by the 
ponies and the chorus, under Harry 
James’ and Lon Chaney,’s skilful train- 
ing, is of unusual brilliance, and the 
show abounds in clever song numbers. 
Bob Lett’s “Roll Me a Pill” is already 
regarded as a classic. May Boley as 
Goldie, Bob Lett as the Unknown, 
Reece Gardner as Johnny, Jane Urban 
as Florabelle Fly, Herbert Cawthorne 
as an Irishman, and the others of the 
cast play their parts as if it were a 
pleasure. Crowded houses have greet- 
ed the show since the first perform- 
ance, making a second week necessary. 
After the public has done with “John- 
ny,” another Cohan show will be put 
on, “Phe Man Who Owns Broadway.” 


Necessary School Reforms 

Bvening Wisconsin: Commenting 
on increasing nervous and mental dis- 
orders in the public schools, a writer 
in the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal states that the prevention of 
these’ disorders ealls loudly for re- 
torm: He makés"" number of suggzes- 
tions along the line of reform which are 
worthy of consideration by teachers 
and .school ‘authorities. Among these 
are: (1) The abolition of all competi- 
tive work; (2) of all rewards for ex- 
cellence in school work or attendance: 
(3) elimination of special examinations 
for promotion; (4) the making of pro- 
motion solely dependent upon the ca- 
pacity shown by the individual child; 
(5) elimination of a fixed standard of 
grades for arbitrarily fixed ages; (6) 
elimination of all report cards sent to 
parents; (7) abolition of condemnatory 
or laudatory certificates and the sub- 
stitution therefor of personal contact 
with the parents and the home; (8) in 
certain cases the institution of special] 
instruction in very small classes; (9) 
the abolition of afternoon sessions for 
all grades below the fifth, or the entire 
devotion of the afternoon session to 
educative play without restraint; (10) 
the assignment of the easiest studies 
for the afternoon sessions for all 
grades from the fifth upward; (11) the 
reduction of the time during which the 


concentration of the attention of the | 








pupils is required for any one subject; 
(12) the abolition of home tessons re- 
quiring mere abstract reasoning 
routine inemory. 
-_—-——-—_-—_—_———- 
Her Theory Remains Fallactous 
New York Times: Vegetarians will 
doubtless find much support for their 
dietetic illusions and delusions in the 
fact that a follower of their cult, Mrs. 
David Beach, has just performed the 
feat of walking from New York to Chi- 
cago in forty-nine days, arriving there 
in good health and spirits and with no 
very great loss in weight. This, be- 
yond question, is a really considerable 
achievement, and it can properly be so 
described without adding “for a wom- 
an,’ for there are not many men with 
the strength, courage, and determina- 
tion that were required for bringing the 
undertaking to a successful conclusion. 
Mrs. Beach, it seems, ate no meat dur- 
ing any part of her journey, and, ex- 
cept for the first ten days, no eggs or 
milk. We have yet to hear, however, 
how long she had lived, before starting, 
on her favorite combination of nuts 
and cereals, and the exact state of her 
nerves and muscles, and especially of 
her heart, when she reached her des- 
tination. Moreover, no one person, 
even in a whole lifetime, can prove 
much about any diet. The only con- 
clusive experiments are those made by 
whole races and extending over many 
centuries. As it happens, just such ex- 
periments, and more than a few of 
them, have been made—never from 
choice, but always under compulsion. 
The results are obvious and indisputa- 
ble. Meat-eating goes with progress 
and domination, while the vegetarian 
races stagnate and are ruled and ex- 
ploited by aliens. That man has at- 
tained the power of eating practically 
anything that any animal finds edible 
is not the least among his marks of 
superiority to all the others. That one 
fact gives him the freedom of the 
whole earth, and voluntarily to restrict 


his diet would be suicidal folly. For 
individuals—invalids and “somatic 


freaks’—vegetarianism may be innoc- 
uous or even beneficial, but it is a dan- 
gerous reasoning from the particular 
to the general to deduce from their ex- 
periences rules for the feeding of the 
many. Mrs. Beach drew—ten or twen- 
ty years from,now may tell how heav- 
ily—on the stock of strength laid up 
for her by innumerable meat-eating 
ancestors. She dressed sensibly, and 
throghout her trip she was the object 
of constant and intelligent care. To 
these circumstances more credit for her 
victory should be ascribed than she and 
her backers do. But she did walk 
1,071 miles in 42% walking days. Her 
own sex—and the other—may well be 
proud of her, 


Mexican Banks Take No Chances 


Mexican Correspondenc® El Paso 
Morning Journal: There are some 
customs in Mexico that one can hardly 
understand—and I ran across one to- 
day that is annoying. Just before 
starting for the city of Tepiec 1 went 
into a bank at Mazatlan which has a 
branch at Tepic, and, stating that I 
was going down the country for some 
days, deposited some money and asked 
for a check book. ’Twas all right and 
very quickly I had a small account in 
the bank. The next day, at Tepic, hav- 
ing a bill to pay, I wrote a check, and 
the man to whom I offered it said it 
was no good. That took me to the 
hotel posthaste, to talk it over with the 
American proprietor. He said it was a 
fact—the check was no good for some 
days as the custom here is that the 
check must first be sent in to the bank 
on which it is drawn and notification 
had from there that money is on de- 
posit sufficiently to cover the amount 
before the Tepic branch could pay it. 
Well, as I had made the deposit in 
the possibility of a railway hold-up and 
the bandits do not take checks, and as 
I hoped to avoid all trouble and annoy- 
aniCemugniind that I was in a fix was 
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Additional dates during July, August and 
September. 


BACK EAST EXCURSIONS 


Going Limit 15 Days 
Return Limit October 31, 1912 


LIBERAL STOPOVERS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
“OVERLAND LIMITED” 


The only San Francisco and Chicago 
Limited Train. 

Sixty-eight hours to Chicago. 

Blectric lighted throughout. 

Parlor, observation and sleeping cars. 
Dining car service unexcelled. 

Over the high Sierras and the great Salt 
Lake by daylight. 


PROTECTED ALL THE WAY BY 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC BLOCK 
SAFETY SIGNALS. 


LIMITED TRAINS FROM LOS AN- 
GELES CONNECTING. 





Tickets good going one way, returning 
another. 

Plan to visit Yellowstone Park, Lake 
Tahoe, Shasta Resorts, Yosemite Valley 


and San Francisco on your return, 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
UNION PACIFIC 


Los Angeles Offices: 
600 South Spring Street 
120 West Fifth Street 
Station, Fifth and Central Ave. 











Back East 
F-xcursions 


SALE DATES 


suners, Weibel la, 14.15, 16, 17, 18. 19.200 40.08 

De. 2 See oe 
July 1, 2, 3, 15, 16, 22, 23, 28, 29, 30, 31. 
must i. 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7, 22, 23, 24 soenG st) 
september 4,65, 6, 7, 8) 11.12, 








Boston $110.50 Houston $60.00 New York $108.50 
Chicago 72.50 Kansas City 60.00 Omaha 60.00 
Council Bluffs 60.00 Memphis 70.00 St. Louis 70.00 
Denver 55.00 New Orleans 70.00 St. Paul 73.50 
Many other points in addition to the above 
Good for return until October 31, 1912. 
Liberal stop over privileges. 
For details phone or call on 
li. W. MeGee, General Agent, 
334 South Spring Street 
Phones: A 5224: Main Tost 
Broadway 1559 
troublesome. But the hotel Pei | 


me out of the difficulty by personally 
endorsing the check and then getting 
the money for 


into the 


strongest 
with all. 
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Of course, I looked | 
a little, and 1 found} 2 
that this particular bank—one of the : 
republie—does 
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Lawlessness in one phase or another | 
still supplies the main interest of | 
seven-tenths of all fiction, drama, his- 
tory and the extra editions of the eve- 
ning newspapers. This is rather a sad 
commentary on modern civilization. It 
would almost look as if that civiliza- 
tion, necessary perhaps in other re- 
spects, had entirely failed as a pur- 
vevor of human happiness. And in- 
deed it is so. Virtue, which includes 
civic virtue which again connotes the 
law abiding instinct, never pretended 
to be anything but its own reward, 
whatever that might mean, and its ex- 
ercise at all times has been fostered 
by a belief in a carefully devised sys- 
tem of pains and penalties in the here- 
after. If you did not believe in the 
hereafter you were considered, and with 
fair reason, as incapable of exercising 
any reasonable degree of virtuous self- 
restraint in praesenti. There are still 
creeds which look with suspicion upon 
the most innocent manifestation of 
human happiness. 


Much may be said in favor of law- 
lessness. If we purge the law of that 
part of it arising solely from the com- 
plex conditions under which civilization 
struggles—the enormous mass of adjec- 
tive law, regulative law, paternal and 
Sumptuary law, constitutional law anda 
what not else—all the law, in fact, that 
compels obedience to conditions rather 
than to instincts—if we disregard all this 
we still have left a nucleus—the ten 
commandments if you will—of man’s 
obligations to his fellow man, as much 
of the social contact, in a word, as the 
uneducated lay mind ean or wants to 
understood. Now, the peculiar fact 
is that as soon as the enforcement of 
this residuum of law becomes a thing 
remote from the personal efforts of the 
members of the community it ceases to 
be interesting. Everyone likes to feel 
that he is personally helping to turn 
the wheel of things, and indeed feels 
that it won’t turn the way he wants it 
unless he keeps his hand upon the 


Spokes. And this feeling prevails with 
regard to law enforcement as. with 
other matters. 


Of course. most modern law is too 
complicated to interest the average 
citizen, but with regard to the more 
primitive mandates he still feels equal 
to taking a hand and he is keen enough 
to see when his wishes are not being 
carried out. Hence it is that when 
there is either no legal machinery or 
too much of it we find men eager to 
take the law into their own hands. 
They are nearly always too ready to 
do this, and one can hardly blame 
them. The law is, after all, the mani- 
testation of a contest, a clash of wills. 
Che lawhreaker gets lots of excite- 
ment out of it and so does the law 


enforcer. The mere law abider gets 
nothing. It was not any fear that the 
Ww woold go unenforced against the 
W. Wu's that caused the San Diego 
Vigilantes to organize. It was the fact 
iat the contest of wills—the majority 


versus the 


persona), 
would bh 


minority—had become too 
The vigilantes knew the law 
MGs ane crapece 4 anvhow. It seemed 
bare ae owever that they should 
dattees © Sof withe Satisfaction to he 

d from enforcing it personally. 


Th ae 
- ese and many similar reflections 
ae ar ae me on reading Mr. Langford’s 
re eAl«~ 7 . 
usery interesting volume, wherein 


he @ aa ae. 
“eals with conditions as he knew 


thary 

Sia a “ old rough frontier days, 
= Ontana a eae | 
Daradog pi nd Nevada were El 


thousands of gold k 

es gz seekers. 

eye Days and Ways” deals with 
' One feature of that frontier life, 











namely, crime and its suppression. 
Why should this be so thrilling? Why 
do these records of robbery and mur- 
der. and the punishment meted out to 
them, interest us as no history of hu- 
man enlightenment or civic or intel- 
lectual progress can possibly do? We 
know really that it is the appeal to 
our savage instincts that holds us, the 
atmosphere of the compelling ego of 
man in the raw, with all its rude 
qualities, courage, endurance, resource, 
hardihood—qualities inspiring good and 
bad, murderer and avenger alike. We 
civilized beings should have long ago 
learned to appraise these qualities from 
a Strictly utilitarian and unemotional 
standpoint. 
we are civilized, i. e., utilitarians, only 
on the surface. It 
question, whether such a book as Mr. 
Langford’s stirring as it is, is good for 
us or not. It applauds the triumph of 








is a tremendous | 


turing. He meets a quaint old man, 
Christopher Barnstable. and they in 
turn come upon a young girl. who is 
escaping from a “crooel’ unele and 
aunt. Tim and Christopher proceed to 
adopt the girl, and they trek across 
Paris and England. Joanna, the hero- 
ine, is the sort that discusses strange 
questions with Tim, in an impossibly 
innocent manner, and, apparently, has 


small idea of native modesty. In an 
attempt to make Joanna ‘different,’ 
the author has merely succeeded in 


| evolving a ridiculous young person. His 
i characters are apparently all sensual- 


into 








We cannot do it because | 


law and order, but at the same time | 


appeals to all of our instincts that are 
most impatient of restraint. 


Most of usS secretly maintain the 
paradoxical attitude of Masefield’s 
“old, bold mate of Henry Morgan.” We 
are “all for living honestly and dying 
in our boots!” But how? £4Pnhysicai 
encounters are frowned upon by the 
law. Duelling is obsolete, and war, 
the only legitimate method of killing 
and being killed that modern society 
recognizes, is nearly obsolete. Of 
course, it is possible to exercise all 
the virtues without introducing the 
element of personal strife, but there 
is no appeal without it. The man who 


dies of flossy jaw in the struggle to | 


wrest a living from society may strict- 
ly be said to die in his boots. But the 
industrial warfare waged by society 
on the individual, terrible as it is, 
is too complicated to appeal to the 
primitive man’s sporting instinct. For- 
tunately, even the meanest of men and 
women have imagination and when one 
has imagination there is the docr which 
leads to a thousand lives and a thous- 
and experiences. It does not matter 
then if we are poor judges in the 
actual material world, there are count- 
less other worlds, unreal but not less 
desirable on that account, where we 
can all be kings and buccaneers, heroes 
and demigods, participating in every 
conceivable manly and pleasurable ad- 
venture. And every book of adventure, 
such even as Mr. Langford’s, is a mas- 
ter key whereby we can gain access to 
some such otherworld. 

There are no standards by which 
such a book as ‘‘Vigilante Days and 
Ways” can be criticized as literature. 
It is a plain and straightforward nar- 
rative of stirring events, and probably 
loses nothing from the absence of ar- 
tistic treatment. So far as interest is 
concerned it is better than a dozen 
By N. P. Langford. A. C. McClurg & 
words. (“Visilante Days and Ways.” 
Co.) 


Not of Permanent Value 
Under the weird title of “The Per- 
manent Uncle’ comes a new novel by 
Goldring, 


a new author—Douglas 
which is the strangest bit of light 
reading put out for many a day. This 


is not a recommendation of the story, 
for one wonders after its perusal how 
many ducats Mr. Goldring proffered 
for its publication. Cheap, sentimen- 
tal, full of artifice and clap-trap, im- 
probable to a foolish degree, it con- 
tains less of excuse for existence than 
any story of recent months. After a 
quarrel with his wife, “Tim” Kingston- 
Campbell leaves her and goes adven- 


| been the case. 











ists: all of them paling with emotion 


| when chance throw’s them into one an- 


other’s arms; their thoughts dwelling 
on “warm, moist lips,” ete. He goes 
unnecessary details, to further 
this impression. The book ends in 
cut and dried fashion, with Tim and 
his wife reconciled and Joanna safely 
married off. Even though a book is 
not well done, one usually finds in it 
something to commend—at least one 
respects the author for his endeavor, 
but in “The Permanent Uncle” there is 
absolutely nothing to praise. Even the 
diction is bad. (“The Permanent U'n- 
cle.” By Douglas Goldring. E. P. Dut- 
ron. & Cp.) 


Good Schoo! Text Book 


It may not seem possible that Wash- 
ington, the “father of his country,’ 
Samuel Adams, Patrick Henry, and the 
other patriots, like ordinary mortals 
were once boys; but such must have 
“Makers and Defenders 


of America,’ which is the collabora- 


| tion of Anna Elizabeth Foots, of the 


training schoo] for teachers of Jamai- 
ca, New York, and Avery Warner 
Skinner, state inspector of schools of 
New York, gives the boys and girls 
distinctly to understand that these men 
were at one time children, telling how 
Patrick loved the fields and woods 
more than his books: how young Sam- 
uel was so studious and unusually 
punctual; how human George was be- 
fore he became the “father of his 
country,” and much more that is enter- 
taining and instructive of the many 
small incidents that go to make great- 
ness. By its arrangement the growth 
of the United States from its weakness 
to the might of a great government is 
made a matter of personalities and 
fiesh and hiood. Included are interest- 
ing chapters on the life and work of 
Clara Barton, of Robert Fulton and 
the steamboat, of Eli Whitney and the 
cotton gin, of Elias Howe and the 
sewing machine, of McCormick and the 
reaper, of Morse, Edison, Dewey and 
even of the philanthropist, Andrew 
Carnegie. ‘There are suggestions for 
collateral reading to suit the more in- 
quisitive or advanced youngsters to 
wider reading outside the class room; 
and map work and questions for the 
recitation period. (“Makers and De- 
fenders of America.” By Anna Eliza- 
beth Foote and Avery Warner Skin- 
ner. American Book Co.) 
“Little Corky” 

Lately, it is quite the popular thing 
in dealing with railway corporations in 
fiction, light and heavy, to belabor all 
connected therewith unmercifully. But 
Edward Hungerford gives another side 
of the story of “Little Corky.” James 
Edward Rudolph Corkingham, or “Lit- 
tle Corky,” so called not because he 
was little in stature or in mental equip- 
ment, but to distinguish him from his 
indomitable and successful father, “Big 
Corky of the horse cars,” is superin- 
tendent of the “Traction Company of 
Tremont.” Being ordered by his super- 
iors to obtain for them a valuable tract 
of land in the heart of Tremont he 
finds himself in the arena with a young 
and pretty woman opposing his per- 
sonal advancement in commercial suc- 


| cess and the needs of his company. 


With an unsympathetic and unreason- 
able public and a criminally careless 
press to fan the flames of hatred 
against the corporation, ruin and ex- 
istence itself appears to hang upon 
the diplomacy of the young superin- 





| interwoven with 
i what unusual 





LS 


All of which is inextricably 
a dainty and some- 
affair of the heart—if 
such affairs can ever properly be 
viewed as unusual. Genevieve Cowles 
is an interesting little heroine with in- 
dependent though uncontrolled thought 
and action. Although compressed in 
a few short paragraphs the history of 
the love and disappointment of poor 
plain Katie Connaughten and the rose 
of Arthur Foster on the rounds of her 
heartbreak, despite its lack of novelty 
in fiction and in real life, is a pretty 
minor chord and has an interest alto- 
gether apart from the affairs of the 
heiress and the corporation “Genius.” 
(‘Little Corky.” By Edward Hunger- 
ford. A. ©. McClurg & Co.) 


tendent. 


Magazines for the Month 


American Magazine for June has an- 
other of Ray Stannard Raker’s polit- 
ical dissertations—this time, “Our Next 
President and Others.” Stewart Ed- 
ward White writes of “Lions,” illus- 
trated with excellent photographs, 
Robert La Follette has “Alone in the 
Senate,” Ida M. Tarbell has “The 
Woman and Democracy” and there ar> 
poems, the Pilgrims department, and 
“Interesting People” features. Stories 
are “The Anarchist—His Dog,” “Just 
Skirts,” another distinctive tale by 
Edna Ferber, “The Senator's Brother,” 
by Gouverneur Morris, ‘The Discern- 
ment of Sergeant McCarty,” by Peter 
Clark MacFarlane, and Inez Haynes 
Gillmore’s “Phoebe and the Most Im- 
portant Bird.” 


Arnold Bennett’s interesting com- 
ments on “Your United States’’ con- 
tinue to be star features in Harper's 
Magazine, and in the June issue he 
cleverly touches on several of the big 
Eastern cities. Harrison Rhodes has 
an illustrated article on “London by 
the Sea,” Robert Kennedy Duncan has 
“Some Unsolved Problems in Science,”’ 
William H. Pickering writes of “The 
Plant Venus and Its Problems,” Albert 
Bigelow Paine continues his “Mark 
Twain,” Mildred Stapley resurrects 
“The Great Queen Isabella,” and W. D. 
Howells’ departments have the usual 
interest. Fiction includes ‘‘The Silver 
Pencil,” by Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 
“Mrs. Kilborn’s Sister,’ by Fannie 
Heaslip Lea, “The Pitcher of Ro- 
mance,” by Richard Washburn Child, 
“The Heart’s Desire,’ by Grace Ellery 
Channing, “The Stolen Dream,” by 
Richard Le Gallienne, “Long Pants,” 
by James Oppenheim, and “They That 
Mourn,” by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 
The novel “The Street Called Straight” 
is continued, and there are several 
poetical contributions. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
03736 Not coal lands 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
May 20, 1912. 
Notice is hereby given that John D. 
Heron, of Topanga, Cal., who, on Decem- 
ber 2, 1805, made Homestead Entry No. 
10950, Ser. No. 08736, for SEYZNW4, 
SWY4NEY, NWYSEW. NEYSWS, Section 
ll, Township 1 8., Range 17 W., S. B. 
Meridian, has filed notice of intention to 
make final five year proof, to establish 
claim to the land above described, before 
the Register and Receiver, United States 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California, 
on the ist day of July, 1912, at 16 o’clock 
a.m. Claimant names as witnesses: 
James A, Craig, Frederick H. Post, John 
L. Wood, William P. Gibbon, all of To- 
panga, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register, 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
010181 Not coal lands, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 

: April 29, 1912. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Jacob H. 
Richter, of Sawtelle, Cal., who, on April 
14, 1910, made Homestead Entry, Noe: 
010181, for S4SE%, NWY%SEY, SWYNEY, 
Section 10, Township 1 8., Range 20 W.., 
S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of inten- 
tion to make Final commutation proof, 
to establish claim to the land above de- 
scribed before the Register and Receiver, 
United States Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California, on the 11th day of June, 
1912, at 10 o’clock a.m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: John 
Henry Munédell, Nora 4H. Mundell, 
Charles M. Decker, Martha Decker, all of 
Santa Monica, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, Register, 
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Amalgamated Oil and the Stewart 
issues have been the feature of Los 
Angeles Stock Exchange trading this | 
week, with the former about holding | 
its own, and with Union and its affili- 
ations off a full point. There has been 
little else to the market, so far as 
the better grade of petroleum stocks 
are concerned. Amalgamated is hov- 
ering around the highest of recent fig- 
ures, and the Stewart stocks appear to 
be slipping the wrong way. Union is. 
close to 98 at this writing. Associated 
continues in the dumps and, apparent- | 
ly, inside support is once more to be! 
fortheoming for Central. The entire) 
Santa Maria list is without feature, 
and the cheaper specialties are quiet, 
with the exception of National Pa-! 
cific. That erratic issue, with another 
assessment ahead of it, and at the very 
time when the stock should have neen 
showing the worst form, registered an 
unexpected gain of nearly fifty per 
cent trading value a week ago, with 
the market pretty well cleaned of 
stock and with a buving order of re- 
spectable dimensions unfilled. 











California Midway is below seven 
eents a share, as against 90, the high 
of two years ago. Jade is at about 
10, as against 45, its record the other ; 
way. Rice Ranch alone = continues 
more than to hold its own, with a fair 
prospect that the dividend will be in- 
creased to 2 per cent a month in the 
near future. 


There is renewed prediction for much 
better things ahead for the Doheny 
Americans, with the Mexicans of the 
same family not nearly so firm since 


New York took the market in these)! 


shares from Los Angeles. 
Among the bank stocks 

American Savings is easy, since the 

expiration of right privileges June l. 


Security Trust & Savings is firm, First | 


National is easier. Commercial Na- 


tional is wanted, Home Savings con- | 


tinues a climber, and Citizens National 
cannot be found apparently much un- 
der 275. The market for the stock is 
filled with orders at better than 250. 
Central National may be procured at 
about 225, and California Savings also 
is wanted. 


Bonds are again looking up, due to 
coupon clipping, July 1, among several 
of the better known issues. The Edi- 
sons, aS well as several of the traction 
issues can be disposed of easily at 


times. All of the water sixes are| 
The recently | 
floated Union Oil 5s, appear to be a/| 


wanted for investment. 


drag at present. 
There is little doing among the in- 


dustrials, with the exception of L. A. | 
Home, preferred as well as common. | 
One of these days, the latter shares! 
will be worth considerable money, as | 
they carry ownership in the property. | 


The Edisonsg are firm. 


There is a lull in the mining share 
market with Johnnie and Consolidated 
Mines at a standstill. The latter should 
be about ready for a turn, owing to 


continued encouraging reports from 


the property, 

Money conditions remain satisfac- 
tory in every important essentia]. There 
is no sign of anything like a _e real 
change in rates. 





Banks and Banking. 
W. H. Holliday, Marco H. Hellman 
and J. H. Adams & Co. have acquired 
the northeast corner of Sixth and 


German 
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Spring street for a million dollars, and 
a new home for the Merchants Nation- 
al Bank will be erected. 


Application for a national bank has 
been made at Washington for the town 
of Lancaster, and $25,000 will be raised 
for the establishment of the institu- 
tion. 





Stock and Bond Briefs. 


Voters of North Glendale have rati- 
fied a bond issue of $30,000 for school 
purposes. 


Redlands will issue $600,000 for the 
acquisition of a municipal water sys- 
tem. 


J. H. Adams and Company of this 
city have acquired the Yerba Linda 
school district bonds, Santa Ana coun- 
ty—$141 premium on $10,000 issue. 

Up to 2 o’clock p. m., June 17, the 
board of supervisors of this county 
will receive bids for the $2500 bonds 
of the Alpine School District. 

Pasadena will vote June 27 on the 
question of issuing $1,250,000 for the 
purpose of taking over the Pasadena 
Lake, Vineyard Land & Water Com- 
pany, the Pasadena Land & Water Co., 
and the North Pasadena Land & Wat- 
er Co, 


Redondo plans to bond itself for 
$200,000 in order to put up a municipal 
pleasure pier. 


Election will be held June 21 in the 
Normal Heights school district, San 
Diego, on the question of issuing bonds 
for $10,000 for a school-house. 

Engineer John D. Schuyler has pro- 
posed an irrigation district which will 
incur a bonded indebtedness of $6,500,- 
000 for watering the 300,000 acres of 
land in Chuckawalla and Palo Verde 
counties. 

Alhambra citizens desire to vote on 
an issue of $200,000 for municipal im- 
provements. 


George Goldsmith’s New Shop 

George Goldsmith has opened his new 
store at 625 South Spring street with 
a fine stock of exclusive imported wool- 
ens. The new location is a well light- 
ed, cozy place, in every way a high 
grade tailoring shop. It is handy to 
the clubs and the banks where Mr. 
Goldsmith gets his main patronage. 
The woolens come in exclusive pat- 
terns—no two alike. 





Accidents Unnecessary 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending thousands of dollars. in 
Spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle—better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind 2 car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 


LOS ANGELES RAILWAY Co. 
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When You Cameito 
Southern California 


Wouldn’t you have been delighted and wouldn’t you 
have saved some money had you known of the PERSON: 
ALLY CONDUCTED TROLLEY TRIPS of the Pacific 


Electric Railway? 
3 | Unequaled | $1 
EACH 


GREAT TRIPS | Anywhere 


Balloon Route Trolley Trip 
Triangle Trolley Trip 


: Old Mission Trolley Trip 


A total expense of $3 covers all three trips and gives the 
traveller the most comprehensive, truthful knowledge of 
the Southland. 


RESERVED SEATS. PARLOR CARS. 
COMPETENT, COURTEOUS GUIDES. \ 


RECOMMEND THEM TO YOUR FRIENDS FROM 
THE EAST. THEY WILL THANK YOU. 


Call or write for Folders to give or send thetn. 


Pacific Electric Railway 











Carbon Briquets at a Summer 
Rate! 





A CHANCE TO SAVE 
Buy Them Now to Burn Next Winter. 


ese (Se 
CGM ME: ck me es ee es $8.00 
lili fio, 4,25 
CUIPAREON DOM | oes ence eee ee ee 2,25 


Free delivery, except in outlying dis- 
tricts, where an extra charge will be 
made. 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric 


Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET. 


Briquet Office ’Phones— Main 899 and A 4070 














EGURITWY TRtst 
= SAVINGS BAN K 


Largest and Oldest Savings Bank in the Southwest 


Resources...... inne .-. 45,000,000 
Capital and Reserve... [$3,300,000 


Pays 4 per cent interest on Term Deposits and 3 per © a 
cent on Special Savings accounts. sa 


GENERAL TRUST BUSINESS TRANSACTE 


Site Deposit aid Storage Department, largest and best equipped in the West 
Steamship and Foreign Tourist Agency 


EQUI TABLE BR ANCH, in Equitable Building. is maintained for accommodation 


of Depositors, Borrowers and Others 


OE a eS sy nee 








Assert Your 





Independence 





THE FINE ART OF SAVING MONEY 


—Consists in investing it safely, where it will return you a 





liberal rate of interest, and where it will be readily converti- 


Observation will show you that 
successful men manifest their in- 
dependence principally by using a 
Homephone in their social and 


ble into cash when you need it. 


life. It ly takes 4 in- ey . . 
BN exe parfeet connection —-These three conditions are completely fulfilled in the Gold 
with the other party. Install one 


in your home and office. 


GONTRACT F . _ 0g geles Investment Company in multiples of $100 and up to 


DEPARTMENT 
$5,000, for 90 days, 6 months, or 1 to 5 years. 
Home Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. 


716 So. Olive St. 


—A Gold Note is backed by a paid-in capital and surplus of 





nearly $10,000,000.00. 


a 








There are over 1200 satisfied Gold Note owners—ask one 


Your 
Estate 


Should be administered in a busi- 
ness-like manner. The Corporation 
Executor is better qualified than 
the individual. Our experience, 
knowledge and economical methods 
are at your disposal! in this import- 
ant matter, 


<. ANGELES TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK 


Sixth and Spring Sts. 


of them—See us—or Write for descriptive Gold Note book- 
let. 


Los Angeles Investment Company 
60127 333-335-337 South Hill Street Main 2248 





3 Note, a safe 6% investment security issued by the Los An- 





United States Depository 
For Postal Savings Funds 


Zz ang,| CLEARING HOUSE BANKS . ; 
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ce, para Vor Gi J PPS Tw ee ae i ie a a a i ee 
437-435-441-443-sooTn sprinc || CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK B. 1. PETTIGHBW, Casbier 
S $ : Capital, $1,5 
S. W. Cor. Third and Main apital. ¢ 
H d t 5 t | Surplus and Ponta $700,000. (he 
ead to Foo a or a 
OUTFITTERS OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK NEWILAN, ESSICK, Cashier. 
FOR 401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth Surplus& Undivided Profits, $60,000. i h 
Men H SA 
ene) ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK | W; HELLMAN, President. 
Boys and Girls : 





Corner Fourth and Main Capital, $1,500,000. | O ] 
Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. ua ity 




















IRST NATIONAL BANK 7, Me 3, HAMMOND, Cashier, 
Estelle Heartt Dreyfus S. E. Cor. Second and Spring See cee ota. Si eemool! of Goldsmith Tailoring has 
POLE PAA AO ee TTFTFFF0€0€00 «== rr vr won for jit the admiration of 
Contralto, 420-21 Blanchard Hall Wee ts NATIONAL BANK Pg Eee Gaah aa the leading business, club and 
ec programs for private aa fee 4S. E. Cor. Third and Spring gare narercnin $800,000. ‘ society men of Southern Caii- 
ees fornia, We especially desire 
ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA I. B SELB ale an early inspection of the city’s 
Louis Ernest Dreyfus NE.C F th and Spri Capital, $500,000.00. very finest assortment of im- 
Sneed . &. Cor, Fourth and spring Surplus and Undivided Profits, $200,000 a | 
eee ported woolens, 
; 4 : F. M. DOUGLAS, President. ; 
Modern Languages CHARD HALL ee Shee ea areas ta H. J. STAVE, ica . : 
A strictly enforced, conversational method by which N. E. Cor. Second and Main Surplus, $25,000, 7 625 South Spring St. 





French, German or Spanish is made of practical value. 


P,: S. F. ZOMBRO, President. 
nivate lessons. Day and Evening classes. Tel. Ex.82 Cashier, 


| ENTRAL NATIONAL BANK JAMES B. GIST 
“S. E. Cor. Fourth and Broadway fp a -$300,000:00. Profits, $244,000,| SNEZESELENONAWOP Ds 





“Isn't This Lovely!’—— 


---More than one June Bride has Been 
surprised and delighted with the 


Bureau of Style Information 


—And the help it has given them in the selection of Trousseaux— 


—It really is a New Idea—this Bureau;—started as an experiment, 
it has become one of the most important sections of the store—its 
entire duty being to provide ideas and suggestions for Bullock’s Cus- 
tomers, and to aid them in every possible way— 


—Specialists are in charge, who are well acquainted with every De- 
partment of the store—but perhaps, more important, is their close 
intimacy with conditions in the Style World—Every little quip and 
whim of Fashion is brought to them through one source or another— 
and placed on record— 


—But it is a service—the value of which you cannot appreciate un- 
less you put it to the test— 


We are Emphasizing Its 
Importance to June Bnides 


—because of its peculiar readiness now, to help with Wedding Out- 
fits— 

—The Gowns, the Tiny Dress for the Tiny Ringbearer, Lingerie, 
Veils, Hosiery, Gloves, Shoes—The store itself is so splendidly 
equipped—and the knowledge of the store is so perfect and thorough 
in this Bureau of Style Information— 


—If you are interested in Wedding or Graduation Trousseaux— 


—If you are uncertain as to the exact style or design-——character or 
mode of trimming— 


—If there is a doubt in your mind on a single detail—we believe you 
will be interested in the service this Bureau of Style Information is 
rendering. 





